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Jan de Vries 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 


FAIRY TALE 


Sometimes the simplest forms are the most difficult to explain. Perhaps the 
reason for this is that one estimates the problems involved as being too 
simple, too obvious, and does not seek, therefore, to penetrate to their 
core. Besides, there is an aura of the primitive and underivative about a 
literary form we are used to considering as popular; we hardly dare pro- 
fane it by dry, objective analysis. As the tradition of a community, it 
shares the anonymity of the latter. Seeking the traces of creative and tradi- 
tion-conscious personages, we find only an amorphous mass of the un- 
known. No wonder that the riddle has been relegated back to prehistoric 
times, permitting us to conceal its problems behind a veil of mystery. 
Almost a century and a half has passed since the Brothers Grimm first 
turned with scholarly interest to the fairy tale. When we try to take a 
comprehensive view of the results which have by now been reached, we 
get the impression that the investigations have constantly gone around in a 
circle and have now returned to their point of departure. Have we asked 
the wrong questions? Have we tried to solve only parts of problems? At 
any event, we can now talk about a “crisis” in fairy-tale scholarship, 
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The Problem of the Fairy Tale 


whereas less than fifty years ago scholars thought, with the greatest con- 
fidence, that they were nearing the “solution” to the main problems. This 
crisis is not limited to a single main problem; all facets are more or less 
touched by it. I shall treat here the following questions: How are we to 
understand the form of the fairy tale? What is its origin? From what places 
did it come to us? How did it spread? 

But, first, we must agree on the meaning of the word “Marchen,” which 
(like the Dutch sprookje) means simply “tale,” thus corresponding to the 
French conte populaire. In Scandinavian it is called “adventure” (e.g., 
Danish eventyr) or, very colorlessly, “myth” (as in Swedish). These fuzzy 
designations (compare also the Russian skazka and the Finnish tarina) are 
in agreement with the contents of the famous book with which the 
Brothers Grimm stimulated fairy-tale research, the Kinder- und Haus- 
marchen (“Children’s and Household Tales”), containing fables and pranks, 
even some legends, along with the fairy tales proper. Obviously, com- 
pletely different products of the art of storytelling were here thrown into 
one pot. In the catalogue of types created by Antti Aarne and expanded by 
Stith Thompson, too, these forms exist peacefully side by side; but we are 
bound to make a distinction. Fable and prank are easily eliminated; the 
legend, too, does not belong here. What is left are the real fairy tales, sepa- 
rated by Aarne again into “magical tales” and “novella-like tales.” The 
latter group shows many ties with the international literature of novelle 
which flowered in the late Middle Ages and drew mainly on the Orient for 
its subjects. This leaves as proper for our study the “magical fairy tales” — 
tales in which supernatural themes appear, such as personified beings 
(giants, dwarfs, fairies, Frau Holle), helpful animals (a horse gifted with 
human speech), transformations of enchanted humans into animals, and 
magical objects or actions. The English name “fairy tale” comes closest to 
this kind of folk tale, even though it designates too precisely a single genre. 
I shall treat only the magical fairy tale in these observations. 

The form of the fairy tale is not so easy to determine. It is simple, as we 
expect from folk art. The lower classes, peasants and artisans, among whom 
in modern times the fairy tales were written down, naturally had only the 
simplest language at their command. This explains the paratactical sen- 
tence structure and the choice of plain words. Threefold repetition, ver- 
batim, of parallel actions is the trade mark of folk style, as is the use of 
fixed formulas at beginning and end. The description of characters is 
schematic: king, princess, artisan, garden boy. All are drawn only as types 
and sometimes very naively: the king himself opens the gate to his castle; 
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the princess does housework. The style is also stereotyped in the sense that 
for years and years a good storyteller does not change in the smallest 
detail the formula he has invented. 

We can understand why André Jolles counted the fairy tale among the 
“simple forms” to which he devoted a beautiful and instructive book. The 
style is indeed simple, but is it therefore primitive as well? It is worth not- 
ing that the style of fairy tales has often been imitated, with failure as the 
result. The names of Perrault and Musius demonstrate how much they 
were governed by the taste of the times. Only the unique Hans Christian 
Andersen was able to imitate the genuine fairy-tale style to perfection, even 
though the results were art tales rather than true folk tales. Modern collec- 
tions of fairy tales for children are either sentimental or too educational, 
and this must give us pause. The manner of speaking of the lower classes 
has been brilliantly conveyed in countless peasant novels; often the author 
had himself come from the “‘people” and spoke his native dialect. Why, 
then, this failure in the case of the fairy tale, so that the imitation led to a 
stiff and unnatural absurdity? Obviously, this style was not so simple as it 
appeared; perhaps its individuality was coined in such a way that the imi- 
tator could not capture its spirit. Has the tradition of more than a thousand 
years here led to a result which in its simplicity and balance can be called 
even classical? It is easy to consider the Grimm collection as an example of 
this classical style; but that is a deception. An exact comparison of the edi- 
tions made by Wilhelm himself has taught us that he took constant pains 
to mold his style to ever greater perfection, according to his own taste, 
with the result that what we admire is more Wilhelm’s personal style than 
the art of storytelling as it really lives among the people. It is, therefore, 
necessary to examine the language of the genuine popular writings, which, 
by the way, is no less “classical” in its natural simplicity. 

The Swiss folklorist, Max Liithi, in an exhaustive investigation, tried to 
determine the true fairy-tale style; through an analysis of its peculiarities 
he came to the conclusion that we must by no means think of a primitive 
formulation here but rather of a high art form which aimed at eliminating 
the chance single occurrence and reaching a more or less obligatory stand- 
ard form. The everyday speech of the common folk is concrete; in fairy 
tales, however, we find a high degree of abstraction. At first this seems 
strange. Here not “every bird sings as it is beaked”; pains have been taken 
to achieve a special style. ‘ 

Max Liithi therefore rejects the description “‘simple form” and speaks, 
on the contrary, of a “final form,” one which was evolved only at the end 
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of a long development. Now this final form is by no means to be thought 
ofas the result of grooming in popular circles, which would have led to the 
juicy and humorous speech of everyday rather than to this extreme sche- 
maticism. The final form stood at the beginning. When the fairy tale ap- 
peared it already had its pronounced form. May we conclude from this 
that it originated in circles used to realizing an art form with conscious 
intent? 

We have arrived now at the problem of the origin. In the spirit of ro- 
manticism, Jakob Grimm had perceived ancient myths in the fairy tales. 
The appearance of supernatural creatures, wonderful metamorphoses, and 
concepts of the waters of life and of the restorative powers of fire were held 
in common by myth and fairy tale; the relation could be explained only by 
saying that from the myth, once it had shed its religious content, the fairy 
tale had come into being, innocent and serving only to please. The author 
of the definitive book, Deutsche Mythologie, who was also a zealous collec- 
tor of German folklore, understandably thought that German fairy tales 
came from German, that is, Germanic, myths. Later, when he came to 
know other European, particularly Slavic, collections, he had to widen his 
hypothesis and assume an Indo-Germanic myth as basis for the fairy tale. 

Meanwhile, the spirit of the times changed. In place of romanticism, 
conceiving of large-scale syntheses, reigned the critical positivism of the 
nineteenth century. Now no one wanted to hear any more of an origin in 
prehistoric times; but, in agreement with the prevalent evolutionism, the 
spread and transmission in historical times from one place, or perhaps sev- 
eral places, of origin was conceived. After a closer acquaintance with Indian 
literature had been established and the rich collections of fables, novelle, 
and jests had been found (like the Panchatantra and Kathdsaritagara), the 
place of origin could be looked for only in India, especially since in those 
days there was a tendency to overestimate greatly the age of the Indian 
literature. The similarity of motif in European fairy tales and Indian stories 
was quite obvious; there was really only the one question left: how these 
Indian preforms, contained only in a literary body of writing, could have 
reached the European folk tradition. Theodor Benfey (a Sanscrit scholar), 
the originator of the “Indianistic theory,” hardly occupied himself with 
the folkloristic question. Far greater effort in this direction was made by the 
French folklorist Cosquin, who did not try to trace the European fairy-tale 
tradition back to its Indian roots but rather to determine more exactly the 
ways of its spreading. He ascribed a considerable role to the Mongols as 
mediators between the strongly ethical and moralizing Indian literature 
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and the European folk tradition. It is doubtless true that the expansion of 
the Mongol tribes from Asia to Europe opened the way westward for 
numerous cultural goods, but it is seriously to be questioned that these 
same Mongols, whose impulses caused the European nations to tremble, 
had the gifts necessary for transmitting a harmless treasure of light litera- 
ture. 

Still, there were other possibilities. The Iranians linguistically and cul- 
turally belonged with the Indians and thus could have been regarded as a 
western outpost of India; then, also, the way through Greece and Byzan- 
tium could easily be found. After the Islamization of the Near East, a new 
gap had been spanned; from the Near East to Spain the Mohammedan 
world was in immediate contact with Europe—a contact which was, if 
anything, intensified by the Crusades. 

But research had already taken other paths. So far, the method it used 
had been primarily philological; now it was to become purely folkloristic. 
This meant, of course, that eventually a separate and new method was to be 
evolved for fairy-tale research, using as point of departure the plentiful 
folkloristic material which had already been collected. The European tradi- 
tion was not to be arrived at purely deductively from an original source 
assumed somewhat arbitrarily. Rather, its early history was to be recon- 
structed inductively. But how was it possible to handle the gigantic num- 
ber of fairy-tale variants, growing larger year by year, with a philological 
method which did and could only work with a limited number of manu- 
scripts? Out of this need grew the purely folkloristic method which has 
been called “historic-geographical’ or the “Finnish” method. An indis- 
pensable preliminary condition was to arrange the material according to 
nations and tribes, in order to be able to observe the individual life of the 
tradition in various parts of Europe. However. in the face of the over- 
whelming majority of modern texts, the sporadically recorded variants of 
earlier centuries have had to be treated with particular attention, in order, 
perhaps, to find a gradual change—in other words, a development. 

It must be stressed emphatically that the Finnish method was only a 
means of research, new and suitable to the material. It was not connected 
with a specific theory which it tried to prove. Scholars looked forward to 
the results with suspense and hoped at last to reach a definite decision about 
the origin of the fairy tale. They did not want even to think in terms of a 
limitation to the Indo-Germanic group of nations; they ransacked the 
ethnological literature in order to collect variants from all parts of the 
earth. Now they also had the insight to conclude that India, although a rich 
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source of these tales, was not the only one. In northern and western Eu- 
rope, too, a fairy tale could have come into being and spread far into Asia. 

Through the Finnish Academy of Sciences, the publication of a series, 
the “Folklore Fellows Communications,” was made possible, and scholars 
of the most diverse nationalities were allowed to publish here the results 
of their investigations. They began with the greatest industry in the belief 
that a valid opinion about the origin of the fairy tale could not be pro- 
nounced until most, if not all, of the fairy tales had been examined to that 
end. But gradually their industry subsided, and today such studies have 
become a rarity. This is to be blamed not entirely on the fact thac the 
working-over of material swelling to a thousand or more variants is a very 
time-consuming and almost purely mechanical-technical affair but rather 
on a sense of discomfort concerning the value of the method. How was 
one to find the origin through an exact identification of the series of motifs 
in the variants examined? First of all, one should reconstruct an original 
form; however, the human intellect functioning as it does only by rational 
laws, the original form was to be a complex of motifs complete in itself. 
But how can one be sure that in the beginning there was a tale calculated to 
fit our present-day habits of thinking? Without agreeing with Lévy-Bruhl 
on a prelogical mentality, it seems safe to assume that a mythical consist- 
ency need not be logical. Often it was thought that one had to assume the 
place of origin where the best preserved or the most variants were found. 
But the number of variants is often conditioned only by the organization 
and devotion of the collectors, and why should not a corrupt tradition 
dominate today where once a fairy tale originated? The method was not 
foolproof, and the results obtained not positive, often even wrong. Thus 
hundreds of books could be written without ever coming to a conclusive 
result. 

The problem of the fairy tale could in this way be solved only in the 
far-distant future, if at all. The uncomfortable atmosphere created by this 
fact was strengthened by the acquisition of material growing to monstrous 
proportions and by a revolution in the intellectual life of Europe. At the 
end of the nineteenth century, men’s minds were no longer ruled by 
positivism; neoromantic currents prevailed instead. 

As for the newly acquired material, while the European variants in the 
folklore archives increased to infinity, they finally yielded only variants of 
variants. But added to this was the material from outside Europe which 
ethnography unearthed in astonishing quantities. Among primitive peo- 
ples, an unimagined wealth of myths was found which exhibited impor- 
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tant parallels to those of the European nations. Side by side with these were 
found fairy-tale-like stories which often contained mythical themes but 
served only to entertain. These stories were called “Mythen-Marchen” 
(myth-fairy-tales), a name which indicates a certain hybrid character. 
However, in the tradition of the natives a sharp line is drawn between the 
two: the myth is serious and holy, the spoken word which accompanies the 
ritual act; the fairy tale is only a story serving to entertain, making no de- 
mands on belief. Among the North American Indians the coyote is, on the 
one hand, a bearer of culture who is reverently reported to have brought 
certain benefits to his tribe in primitive times; on the other hand, he is also 
a knave who plays all kinds of pranks and whom no one takes seriously. 

The border line between the two groups can be drawn by a native with 
unfailing instinct, but this is impossible for the outsider. There may be 
myth-fairy-tales in the sense in which in Scandinavian mythology we find 
tales about Thor which may well be either in earnest or in jest and which 
are often denied to have any religious value, perhaps unjustly so. The 
myth-fairy-tale with which the newer research has been working is one 
using mythical themes. It impresses us as strange to read purely farcical 
stories about mythical personages; possibly the continuity of the back- 
ground against which they flourish has given them an especial charm 
which we cannot share. At any rate, the narratives of primitive tribes can- 
not without more ado be put on the same plane as those of the European 
nations. 

For after the ethnological material had shown that a number of fairy- 
tale themes were known all over the world, the conclusion was neverthe- 
less reached that our fairy tale is a typical Indo-European phenomenon. 
The Swedish scholar C. W. von Sydow compared the Indo-European and 
Semitic folk tales and underlined their radically different character. The 
miracle-fairy-tale belongs to the Indo-Germanic peoples, while the Semites 
developed particularly the novella, the joke, and especially the Kasus (anec- 
dote). The Arabian Nights cannot be used as counterargument, because a 
large part of its contents can be traced to Persian, that is, Indo-European, 
sources. Von Sydow also regards as originally Indo-Germanic the Egyp- 
tian “‘two-brother-tale,” which, because of its great antiquity, played an 
important part in later fairy-tale research. 

Here we must also make a sharp division between our fairy tale and the 
primitive myth-fairy tale. The great difference is this: the tales of primi- 
tive tribes almost always give the impression of fairy tales which are not 
fully developed. Even though they usually employ much the same themes 
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as the European tales, they work them into sketchy forms which often 
appear to be only fragmentary, preliminary steps to the actual fairy tale. 
Through just such a comparison we realize how tightly knit and spiritually 
formed are the fairy tales of the Indo-European nations. 

It must be abundantly clear that these tales are full of primitive concepts. 
The numerous magic potions and magic actions, the view of animals as 
creatures equal with men and able to exchange shapes with them, are 
direct signs of a primitive mentality. In the European cultural sphere we 
would ascribe them to about the Neolithic age; the German scholar W. 
Peuckert drew from this the reckless conclusion that fairy tales originated 
in the early Stone Age. I do not think that the arguments advanced for 
this hypothesis make it a plausible one. Some of these “Neolithic” beliefs 
and customs still live among the peasants of today or have at least been 
preserved as themes for stories. A fairy tale using such themes need not 
therefore have originated in times as early as that but could incorporate 
the themes at any time. New cultural forms always carry with them a 
large heritage from earlier periods; how many heathen concepts and even 
customs have been preserved after the conversion to this day! Great 
caution should be used in the judging of such survivals; they themselves 
are again the building blocks out of which in later times something new 
can be created. 

When one reads an investigation by the “Finnish” school, he finds that a 
fairy tale is dissected into its motifs, which are examined carefully for 
form, age, and origin, and, finally, from the motifs assumed to be “origi- 
nal,” a tale, complete in itself, is assembled, which has to pass for the 
original form of the story. Now the comparison of a number of fairy-tale 
variants shows that the separate motifs are easily interchangeable without 
injury to the main plot. It could be argued that it is not the motifs which 
make a plot but that the plot, according to requirements and caprice, 
chooses the motifs with which it makes the skeleton of an outline into a 
living body. 

Looking at it from the point of view of the motifs, the fairy tale seems 
to combine these pretty arbitrarily. But, then, how are we to understand 
the fact that the fairy tales, despite numerous exchanges of themes and 
contamination, only rarely give up their fundamental structure and even 
find their way back to the clear basic outlines from an apparently wild dis- 
order. It is not the themes that are significant but the scheme of action— 
the “pattern,” as it is now likely to be called. 

Von Sydow had already demanded emphatically that not the single 
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tale but a group of related types was to be examined. This respected and 
original scholar was indeed familiar with the idea that the whole is worth 
more than its parts. Within the protean figure of the fairy tales, then, a 
definite scheme of action can be shown. In a book which appeared in 1954 
as No. 150 of the “Folklore Fellows Communications,” I outlined the 
main scheme as follows: The miraculous birth of the hero, often con- 
nected with his exposure; sometimes he is the youngest of three brothers 
and therefore disdained. This is followed by the cause for the real ad- 
venture: he must rescue a woman or carry out other difficult tasks, in 
which he gets supernatural help, either from animals or from magic ob- 
jects. But the journey does not lead straight to success; he comes into the 
power of a demoniacal creature, finally saving himself from the danger. 
Then the fairy tale often takes a surprising turn: a swindler comes on the 
scene who tries to cheat the hero out of his reward. All ends well, however; 
the crook is unmasked, the hero rescues the lady he sought, or he is de- 
livered from his enchantment. 

I have traced this scheme mutatis mutandis in the heroic saga as well as in 
the myth. This cannot be ascribed to chance. There has to be an inner 
relationship between the three forms of art which one might consider as 
the unfolding of a basic idea into three separate forms. Mythology can, of 
course, be thought of as the primal cell; and, if we wish to “explain” the 
scheme of action, we must do so from a religious point of view. The char- 
acter of this cheme corresponds to the normal course of an initiation. The 
ritual act, so important for the life of the tribe as well as for the individual, 
builds up according to a fixed scheme: the young man comes under the 
power of a primeval being (is swallowed by it as Jonah by the whale) and, 
after enduring much torture and pain, returns to life. Through a simulated 
death, the initiated is reborn to a new life in which he is henceforth a valid 
member of the tribe. The acquisition of a bride in the fairy tale is homol- 
ogous to the accession to manhood and potency of the newly consecrated 
male. 

The conclusion is obvious: mythology provided a number of actions 
which, however, were carried over from the divine into the human world. 
The heroic saga has also taken over the majority of its life-histories from 
mythology; it has even transformed gods into heroes. But the hero who 
takes a divine action upon himself steps outside the bounds of the world of 
humans and has to pay for his presumption with his doom. The fairy-tale 
hero, on the other hand, solves his difficulties with ease; an optimistic 
sense of life predominates here—does not the hero at the end win the 
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princess and half the kingdom? In this respect one could believe that the 
fairy tale continues along the lines set down by mythology. But how are 
we to understand the relationship between the two? 

The French folkorist Saintyves already suspected this sacral origin of 
the fairy tale. Unfortunately, he choose as point of departure for his obser- 
vations the fairy tales by Perrault, which are anything but folklike, and 
tried to demonstrate an immediate connection with primeval cult rites 
(rites of spring or initiation). This was misguided. The fairy tales are only 
literature and not cult texts accompanying ritual acts. But we nevertheless 
owe to him the return to a view which re-establishes the connection with 
mythology in a period of sober rationalism. 

I should like to choose another path toward an explanation. The differ- 
ence between myth and fairy tale is obviously that the myth is believed, 
while the fairy tale serves only to entertain. But, as soon as the myth be- 
gins to forfeit its ritual meaning, its content is free to be used as well-known 
and popular themes for literary treatment. That which was once in- 
violably earnest now becomes amusing adventure which, in contrast to the 
heroic saga, is pure play. 

There are times and peoples who are willing to listen to the heroic tales 
of the Iliad and the Niebelungenlied; but there are others who cast off all 
their cares in the lighthearted fantasy world of the fairy tale. It seems safe 
to assume that the fairy tale separated itself from the myth as an inde- 
pendent genre in an atmosphere which allowed devotion to illusions in a 
life without problems—a life lived in the optimism of the delusion that 
there are no insoluble problems. This seems to me to be an aristocratic 
attitude toward life which can manifest itself only for a few happy months 
in the history of man. 

Did the same aristocratic circles foster both the heroic epic and the 
fairy tale? This does not seem to me impossible. We find an example for it 
in medieval France. The austere Chansons de Geste, maintained in good 
heroic style, gradually change to novels of adventure; but beside them the 
Matiére de Bretagne comes to the foreground with typical fairy-tale content 
—love for women and service to them—and which, moreover, display a 
definitely ethical attitude. Behind apparent optimism, however, a feeling 
of inescapable doom can easily lie hidden. 

The fairy tale, then, seems to be connected with a definite cultural 
epoch. The myth must have lost its validity, and heroic attitudes weakened, 
before the proper appreciation for lighthearted invention of fairy tales 
could exist. When this time arrived will have to be determined more 
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exactly for each nation. In so doing, the possibility must not be overlooked 
that these forms could have existed side by side. That is proved by the 
myth-fairy-tale of primitive tribes, which still lives on against the back- 
ground of the valid myth, acting, in a manner of speaking, as foil for it. 
The European fairy tale finally detached itself from its mythical founda- 
tion and only then began its triumphal march through the centuries. 

It was precisely through this absorption of mythical material that the 
fairy tale gained a share in an immortal treasure of motifs which is part of 
the spiritual life of Europe. The motifs function, as the psychologist Jung 
once put it, as archetypes, anchored indestructibly in the consciousness of 
mankind. In dreams and hallucinations they keep rising up out of the 
darkness of the unconscious inner life. This explains their role in the 
psychiatry of neurotic diseases; it also explains the continuing attraction the 
motifs have for the childish mind, and their suitability, despite peda- 
gogical protests in periods of enlightenment, for giving young people a 
view of the world which Max Liithi has very aptly called an “aspect of real 
life.” 

“Poor man’s poetry” is the way in which fairy tales are sometimes de- 
scribed, and this is what they have gradually become. In classical sources 
they are called “old wives’ tales”; in Scandinavian, “shepherds’ sagas.” 
The optimistic view, originally proof that the world was recognized and 
depicted in its essence, soon led to the feeling that the fairy tale was only 
the image of a dream world. Life was too harsh to give credibility to this 
world picture. The superior view of life offered by the fairy tale has been 
experienced as reality only in rare moments and in privileged circles, as 
Max Liithi so convincingly demonstrated. 

The conclusion, then, might well be that the fairy tale is not the pre- 
rogative of a single Indo-Germanic nation. When the time is ripe, it can 
originate anywhere and does so in accordance with the prevailing cultural 
stage. Thus, fairy tales can have appeared in various parts of Eurasia, since 
everywhere the necessary conditions for it were present at some historical 
moment. But there were nations which progressed sooner and more 
decisively than others; they were, then, the first to detach the fairy tale 
from the myth and were therefore able to stand as examples for more 
backward nations. 

This brings us once again to the question of the diffusion of the fairy 
tale, although the inquiry has now taken on a new aspect. The investiga- 
tions by the Finnish school showed that different tribal units developed 
their own form, distinguished by a certain choice of motifs and style. Von 
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Sydow called them “ecotypes” (Oekotypen), that is, types which adapted 
to a certain national environment. This can be observed with greatest 
clarity in border-line areas: in Finland, Swedish and Russian variants exist 
side by side; in Flanders, Germanic and Romantic types cross, indicating a 
migration of the fairy tale. 

In examining the whole variant material of a single fairy tale, one has 
the impression of an almost homogeneous mass. How did this uniformity, 
even if only relative, come about? How did it spread over the whole 
continent, from one fixed point, if such can be assumed? How were these 
tales able to cross language boundaries so easily? At first it was thought to 
envisage a passage along a wide front—a whole nation communicating 
tales to its neighbor. But, after the collective views on folk art which origi- 
nated in the romantic movement had been proved wrong, the role of the 
individual had to be considered in the answering of such questions. This 
individual, however, was not just any member of a nation but an especially 
gifted one, singular in the community, or at any rate one of a very few. 
These were the carriers of tradition; they also must have been its dis- 
seminators. Of course there are cases in which a tale was carried over a long 
distance, suggesting travelers, sailors, and merchants; but these were, in 
general, not real fairy tales but rather pranks, anecdotes, or novelle. 

The crux of the question is: How can the form of a fairy tale be pre- 
served in a transmission? How is it possible that the peculiar unity of folk 
tradition was not disturbed? For, indeed, in a single transfer the potential 
number of errors is great. The German-Czechoslovakian scholar Wessel- 
ski, who was most skeptical about the popular character of the fairy tale 
and derived it rather from a literary genre, was of the opinion that a long- 
continued tradition can only destroy an inherited form. He attempted to 
strengthen this argument by an experiment. A fairy tale was told to a class 
of school children, and the children were asked to repeat its contents. Of 
course the result was very disappointing. Many adults similarly prove in 
court that they can remember only sketchily even things they have wit- 
nessed themselves. But the same man who made a miserable impression as 
witness can tell in faultless style a joke he enjoys. Walter Anderson, a folk- 
lorist with much experience in questions of folk tradition, was easily able 
to carry Wesselski’s argument to absurdity and pointed out that fairy tales 
can spread only through repeated recital. The odd faithfulness of folk 
tradition which, on the whole, remains unbroken through centuries, even 
though one will find incomplete or spoiled variants during one’s collect- 
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ing, can be explained by continuous self-correction of the variants told 
over and over by good raconteurs. 

We must keep in mind that the carriers of tradition are especially gifted 
people. Each has his fixed repertoire. Each has refined the form suited to 
his individuality, and this concerns not only the spoken expression but 
pitch, mimicry, and gestures as well. Such performers never let a good 
opportunity pass to increase their repertory; they take up a new fairy tale 
attentively and pass it on. This is the way in which fairy tales can wander 
far and still preserve their form. 

Near a language border one always finds people who command both 
languages and live in constant exchange with each other. Even the severe 
splitting-up of Europe has not been able to stop the triumphal march of 
the fairy tale. One fact, however, must be reckoned with; the newly re- 
ceived tales have adapted themselves to the special local tradition and thus 
are transformed into a special ecotype. 

How do we explain the power of those ecotypes which force every tale 
into their magic circle? It is easy enough to understand that in Russia and 
in France different themes are preferred, but this does not explain why each 
nation has perfected its form of fairy tale. We cannot, obviously, proceed 
by ascribing to each nation a special taste or sense of style, since this would 
lead to the area of national psychology, the nature of which has barely 
begun to be investigated. 

But, if the fairy tale branched off from the myth, we might find an 
answer to this question. The myth, as the latest theories lead us to believe, 
was a heritage from a common origin for all Indo-Germanic nations. A 
‘heritage, however, must be continually repossessed by each nation, which 
necessitates a continued change in the course of its cultural development. 
One nation, like the Greeks, might advance quickly along this course; an- 
other might lag far behind, like the Slavs. Moreover, each Indo-Germanic 
nation came in contact with an aboriginal population from which im- 
portant elements of culture could be borrowed, thus considerably trans- 
forming the old inheritance. The Indians lived in the midst of an Austro- 
Asiatic prime layer; the Greeks settled above the Pelasgians; and so forth. 
The influences were in every case, therefore, of a completely different kind. 
In the area of religion, too, it can be assumed that the myths showed 
differences in vital points. : 

Each nation then formed its own treasury of fairy tales. This probably 
happened in that period in which the myths lost their validity, and their 
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content was available as material for entertainment. Since this moment was 
not the same for the various Indo-European nations, the myths themselves 
could have had a diverging development before the tales were formed 
from them, since the ecotypes indicated that each province fully de- 
veloped its own individuality. 

The fairy tale is a final form, Max Liithi says. When it came into being, 
mythology had reached its richest flowering. It had been cultivated among 
the priests, and poets had given it its consummate form. All this the fairy 
tale had as its inheritance. In time, a cultural satiation set in; appreciation 
was lacking for the harsh heroic-epic poetry in which the old beliefs had 
been largely given up or rationalized, and a new art form was successfully 
created which reflected a new aspect of life. I am thinking of a period of 
euphoria in which the great problems of the world and of men were con- 
sidered as solved—or one simply did not want to acknowledge their valid- 
ity. That was when one could enjoy the lighthearted fairy tale, which was 
already familiar with the problems, having been born from the myth 
which in its own way had offered a solution to the questions of life. And 
here, in the fairy tale, the problems were solved. The young man walked 
through the tortures of initiation leading him close to death but purifying 
him for a new and richer humanity. This was connected with ancient 
custom. But separated from that tradition, what would the account of 
such adventures mean today? Simply a story with a “happy ending”? 
Hardly that. The myth had authority enough to impress its view of life on 
the fairy tale; the latter, too, showed a true picture of how the world was 
constituted, and it was supported by a sincere belief in the indestructibility 
of human strength and the success of strife for a definite aim. Superhuman 
powers were certainly needed, but their help did not have to be obtained 
through sacrifice. They gave salvation to the good man when he had 
properly passed his tests. He who helps the little dwarf or the animals 
obtains the help of the spirits as naturally as if it were a law of the world. 
Thus the fairy tale, too, is in its own way an expression of a highly ethical 
attitude toward life. 

We can assume that a nation can remain at the peak of so optimistic a 
view of the world for only a short time. Soon melancholia and Wolfzeit (the 
time of the wolf) set in, showing that even the best will in the world is 
dashed to pieces by fate. And then the fairy tale is regarded as unrealistic 
and senseless. But, when it then sinks down to the lower classes, the fairy 
tale is conceived as a message of how-it-ought-to-be: the world as mir- 
rored in the fairy tale cannot very well be the real one which is full of 
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want and oppression; but one does not want, nonetheless, to be denied 
the eternal dream of a true, more just world. The fairy tale tells the poor, 
beaten, and harried people how the pitiful world of men is meant to be 
and thus, in its true character, really is. Is it, then, merely entertainment; or 
does it not serve to light in many hearts a small flame of hope? 
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C. M. Bowra 


POETRY AND TRADITION 


It can hardly be claimed that the advance in material civilization has done 
much for poetry. The growth of large towns has curtailed that intimate 
connection of man with nature which has in the past provided countless 
themes for song; the pressure of crowded populations fosters conventions 
of behavior which are inimical to the free play of imaginative impulse; 
the spread of standardized education does not always encourage the origin- 
ality and independence which are necessary to creative work; the special- 
ization of intellectual life diminishes not merely the desire to write poetry 
but the ability to enjoy it. A mass of evidence shows that poetry is far less 
popular in western Europe and the United States than in countries like 
Persia or China or India, whose material civilization is far less advanced 
but which have kept a traditional taste for the beauty of words. At an even 
lower level, in societies where conditions are still primitive and existence 
is indeed hard, poetry may be the main pastime and consolation of peoples 
like the Asiatic Tatars or the Armenians or the Ainus, among all of whom 
it is a truly national art practiced with a high degree of accomplishment 
and enjoyed by whole populations. Compared with such societies, our 
own mechanized, urban world is indeed feeble and uncertain in its ap- 
proach to an art which has in the past enjoyed great glory but seems now 
in danger of becoming an esoteric pursuit of cliques and coteries. 

The situation may even be worse than this. Some of our gloomier 
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prophets forsee a time when poetry will almost have disappeared because 
there will be no demand for it or, at the best, will have become a specialists’ 
pastime like chess or an antiquated superstition like astrology. It is assumed 
that the analytical, scientific spirit which informs so much modern thought 
will have replaced the old imaginative, poetical spirit which seeks to pro- 
duce a synthesis of experience and to present any given situation as a con- 
crete whole. To these gloomy presentiments the recent history of poetry 
gives some support. By becoming more intimate and more difficult, 
poetry has lost some of its old public and has not yet trained a new public 
to take its place. In its desire to convey the subtler, more elusive move- 
ments of the consciousness, it tends to avoid the broad issues which have 
often given it strength in the past and to concentrate on aspects of ex- 
perience which are sometimes so special that they can be fully understood 
by few but the poets themselves. In abandoning much of its old territory 
and relinquishing it to science or history or theology, poetry makes itself 
less approachable even to those who wish to enjoy it. 

This contraction of poetry is a matter of grave concern. At the lowest 
level we may deplore that an art which has for countless centuries given 
pleasure to multitudes should lose much of its power and find no adequate 
successor, for few will claim that the novel or the drama or the cinema can 
do what poetry does or in any sense take its place. If poetry is really shrink- 
ing, we may well lament that a great joy is being taken from us and that 
the art of living will be correspondingly impoverished. But of course the 
loss would be far worse than this. Poetry is much more than a source of 
pleasure, more even than a source of joy in the highest and purest sense. It 
is certainly that, and for this very reason poetry is an essential element in 
civilization and does much to preserve and enliven it. Since any civiliza- 
tion worthy of the name is much more than a technical application of sci- 
entific discoveries and is of no importance unless it brings enrichment to 
our inner lives, it is dangerous to dispense with poetry or even to reduce 
its influence. A world without poetry is perfectly conceivable, but it would 
not be worth living in. For not only would it be bleak and barren; it would 
lack many valuable qualities which we do not always associate with poetry 
but which it discovers and keeps alive and makes essential elements in the 
richness and variety of life. 

Poetry lives by tradition. It derives from the past not merely its con- 
sciousness of its own nature and function but much of its techriique and 
outlook. In doing this, it not only keeps alive great discoveries made in 
the world of spirit but makes new discoveries of a similar character for its 
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own age. The tradition of poetry is alive and adaptable in the same way as 
a tradition of manners. It faces new problems with well-tried instruments 
and secures new results from them. Though it can never repeat exactly 
what has been done before, since in poetry, as in all the arts, mere repeti- 
tion is bound to be dead and useless, it can do in a new way the same kind 
of thing that has often been done, and its success lies in the new approach 
and the new vision which it brings to the individual event in the given, 
recognized field. Like all true traditions, that of poetry selects something 
significant from the particular scene, preserves this for posterity, and con- 
tinues to make a similar selection whenever it has a chance of doing so. 
But traditions are delicate organisms, and, if they are treated too roughly, 
they cease to do their right work. So, if poetry breaks too violently with 
the past and conducts experiments in too reckless a spirit, it may well hurt 
itself. Indeed, it is difficult not to think that something of this kind has 
happened in our own time, which has indeed been rich in talent but has 
not quite produced the poetry demanded or deserved by our circum- 
stances. However this may be, it remains true that poetry lives by tradi- 
tion and that such a tradition is important not merely for poetry but for 
anything that may rightly be called “civilization.” 

One of the chief claims of poetry as a civilizing influence is that it pre- 
sents in a lasting and persuasive form the discoveries which man has made 
about himself and his circumstances, about the possibilities and the sig- 
nificance of events seen with clairvoyant vision and passionate intensity. 
The poets whose work survives the corroding influence of time express 
something so important that it becomes part of ourselves, even though we 
may be divided from them by many centuries. In such a process the ex- 
penditure is of course enormous. For every poem that endures thousands 
and thousands perish, and even in the work of great poets there may be 
much that is remembered only because of the good company which it 
keeps. And this process not only reflects the capacity of poets to say some- 
thing worth saying as it should be said but determines the final worth of 
their achievement, as time and succeeding generations test and judge it. 
The business of selection goes on until only what is beyond cavil survives, 
but this is of inestimable worth and forms an essential part of living history. 

How poetry chooses and preserves experience may be seen from a 
glance at some great works in which the poet gives life to what has most 
touched or stirred him in fact or legend or belief and arms it with an ap- 
peal which moves far beyond his contemporary setting to an almost time- 
less world. The Iliad, for instance, is the last word on the heroic world of 
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ancient Greece. In it the concept of heroism, the idea that a man should 
devote his life to the display of prowess and the acquisition of glory, pro- 
vides the central theme and the main setting. Achilles is a hero almost 
without peer. Sigurth may equal him in prowess but is inferior to him in 
humanity; Roland may be equally tragic but is certainly not so four- 
square. In Achilles the heroic way of life is presented in all its implications, 
its taste for action and its sense of personalities, its magnificent manners 
and its inevitable doom. Once Homer had composed the Iliad, no other 
poems could hope to challenge him on such a theme. It is the climax of 
Greek heroic society and must have been composed when that society was 
already beginning to be transformed into something else. But just for that 
reason it presents what matters most in such a world, and the wonderful 
paradox is that, though we have passed far from any heroic age, Homer’s 
world is still perfectly real to us, not merely in the sense of being vivid and 
present, but in the sense of making us feel toward its characters what we 
might feel toward our own friends and acquaintances. Only our feelings 
toward them are less confused and less cloudy than in any ordinary exist- 
ence. The art of poetry has made its selection not merely from story but 
from the complex mass of human nature and found in this what it thinks 
to be most exciting and moving. Homer gives us something invaluable just 
because he operates with a world which we do not know and yet, when 
he presents it, we see it to be somehow intimate and familiar. 

What Homer does for heroic Greece, Dante does in his own remarkable 
way for the Middle Ages. Into the Divine Comedy he put not only the sci- 
ence, philosophy, theology, and literary criticism of his time but his own 
highly individual judgments on men and things. He surveys all history as 
he knows it from the Bible, the Roman historians, and his own chroni- 
clers; presents its achievements through his own highly discriminating, 
highly critical judgment; and makes it live through the power of his poeti- 
cal vision, with the result that it is difficult for us, with our far greater 
sources of knowledge, to see some characters except as Dante saw them. 
He has given the final portraits of such men as Farinata or Pietro delle 
Vigno, and, more than this, he presents through his art a coherent con- 
ception of life which people find relevant even today. Even if we do not 
accept his main assumptions, we must still feel that his is a point of view of 
absolute value—that, if we absorb it, we shall understand life better than 
we do and be aware of much which we habitually neglect. Of cqurse the 
Divine Comedy is the work of an almost unique genius, but it derives part 
of its strength from the world in which Dante lived and which he ex- 
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amined with so sharp an understanding that what mattered most in it is 
still alive for us today. 

If poetry preserves the continuity of civilization by passing to coming 
generations what matters most in its discoveries, so also it shapes the future 
by seeing where tendencies still obscure and generally unmarked may lead 
and what their fulfilment means. It is not too much to claim that, if in 
Achilles Homer created the exemplar of heroic valor, he created in Hector 
the champion of the city-state which had hardly emerged in his time and 
was to dominate the Greek scene for centuries. If Dante was much con- 
cerned with the characteristics of individual Italian towns, he had also a 
vision of a united Italy which was to dominate men’s imaginations for 
centuries until at last it was realized in fact. Some poets do more than this. 
Their vision pierces into the distance and sees forms which even they 
themselves may not fully understand or appreciate but which, through 
their presentation of them, in due course come into being. Though Virgil 
tells of Rome as it was in the beginning, he looks forward to a future of 
order and peace, which was indeed to exist over the Roman world for 
some two centuries, and beyond this he descries less firmly but not less 
sincerely certain doubts and misgivings about man’s place in the universe 
which were later to trouble Marcus Aurelius and to do much for the tri- 
umph of the Christian church. In this sense poetry is indeed a kind of 
prophecy, but what it foretells are not events but movements of the spirit, 
the emergence of hitherto unrecognized powers of the will and intelli- 
gence, stirrings in the heart which will change the texture of human life 
and open vast new vistas to the imagination and affections. 

This power to preserve the past and to foresee the future belongs in a 
special degree to Shakespeare and accounts for the simple but not dis- 
reputable belief that in him all knowledge that is worth having is to be 
found. From one angle we see that he comes at the end of a great period, 
which he presents in all its richness and inner life. He is indeed the poet of 
the English Renaissance, which was itself in many ways the culmination of 
the English Middle Ages. Just as in his historical plays he presents English 
history from Richard II to Henry VI, so in his own thought he covers a 
wide range of speculation which touches at one end the ageless, ancient 
legends of his people and at the other the daring speculations of his own 
time. The crowded present which he saw and marked with such vivid 
discrimination provides much of the matter in Shakespeare’s plays, but at 
the same time he follows many unsuspected clues in himself or his ac- 
quaintances until he develops themes which were new to his world and 
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have not yet exhausted their freshness, though they have indeed affected 
the course of history and created new types of men. Hamlet, for instance, 
may well contain much that Shakespeare knew in himself, but has enabled 
many men of later generations to see themselves more clearly and to diag- 
nose their own maladies. Without him we can hardly imagine much 
French or Russian literature of the nineteenth century, and indeed the very 
type of Hamlet is established in our technique of understanding our 
fellows. But, of course, Shakespeare’s prophetic insight was far greater 
than the selection of a single character would indicate. Through him, far 
more than through anyone or anything else, we have formed, often with- 
out knowing it, that humanistic philosophy which is the basis of our 
thought and holds that the only true assessment of man’s worth must be 
made through his own experience as he finds it for himself in facing his 
own problems. 

What these great figures do on a large scale with a prodigious success is 
done on a small scale by all poets worthy of the name. Any poem that 
succeeds in being a truly individual and therefore unique work of art pre- 
serves something which is worth preserving and passes it to the common 
heritage of man. Poetry’s concern is with the art of life, with the means by 
which we can live more fully and more abundantly. Through its achieve- 
ments in each generation it continually extends our imaginative conscious- 
ness and through this our whole outlook. Though it may not deal spe- 
cifically with right and wrong, it deals with a whole world of values as it 
discovers them in human experience. A poetical tradition is much more 
than a habit of writing poetry, more than a written record of what men 
have thought and felt, more even than a vivid, concentrated awareness of 
the human scene; it is a living, creative force which enlarges our outlooks, 
quickens our sensibilities, and, by breaking down our habitual limitations 
of thought and feeling, acts as a powerful antidote to the specialization and 
departmentalism which afflict so much of organized life. 

Such a tradition usually works through a single language, since a poet 
learns his craft from those who have preceded him in the use of his own 
speech. This means that it is usually confined to a single country or geo- 
graphical area, not merely because such an area is the usual unit for a lan- 
guage, but because each country has through its history a set of common 
experiences which the poet assumes and exploits when he writes for his 
fellows. Thus, though the rich poetical tradition of Central and South 
America certainly owes much to Spain, each country has its special, na- 
tional tradition which inevitably informs its poetry and gives to it an in- 
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dividual character, while beyond this there is an air of the New World 
which lies outside the scope of Spain but belongs to her former colonies 
because they are set in a different landscape with different conditions of life. 
Conversely, a single political unit, which embraces peoples of several lan- 
guages, is likely to nurture several traditions of poetry which follow their 
own linguistic habits and may be quite independent of one another. Thus 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire did not succeed in producing any 
poetry representative of its whole domains but produced instead a variety 
of schools and traditions in German, Hungarian, Czech, and the different 
branches of South Slavonic. If there is some resemblance between the 
romantic poetry of the German Austrians and the Czechs, neither has 
much in common with the heroic lays of the Serbs or even with the 
powerful, passionate poetry of the Magyars. What matters most is the 
individual tradition in which a poet works. This is indeed largely deter- 
mined by local circumstances but is in the main preserved and continued 
by the literary qualities of a language and the uses to which earlier genera- 
tions have put them. 

A poetical tradition which moves on such lines throws more illumina- 
tion on the true nature of a people than any record of its external history. 
At the least a study of it will confirm and clarify what we already know 
superficially but do not understand from the inside. The elegance and order 
of French life reach a new distinction in French verse; the vast metaphysics 
of Germany have a counterpart in a poetry which relies much upon 
Sehnsucht and is often in search of a Jenseits; the deeply rooted individual- 
ism of the Chinese permeates a poetry which has a special delicacy and 
subtlety in treatment of personal relations; the style and variety of Spanish 
life sustain a poetry remarkable for its dignity and its passion. In such cases 
poetry may do no more than confirm what we know already, but it makes 
us look at it in a different way. Something which we have seen from out- 
side reveals its inner nature and the springs of its behavior. Instead of con- 
sidering abstractions, we see concrete examples, which by their vivid ap- 
peal convey much more than any general ideas can. The best clue to the 
understanding of a nation’s character is in its poetry, since this reflects what 
it has treasured from experience and thinks worth preserving. 

The importance of such a study becomes more manifest when a national 
poetry presents a marked contrast with preconceived ideas of a national 
character. Such ideas are by no means to be dismissed as foolish prejudices; 
they are usually based on a knowledge of facts. But they are not based on 
all the facts, and poetry provides a salutary corrective to them. It is, for 
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instance, a startling paradox that England, the nation of shopkeepers and ot 
sturdy common sense, well known for its love of sport and its love of busi- 
ness, suspected of an innate Philistinism and condemned for too great 
attention to solid comfort, has nonetheless maintained an unbroken tradi- 
tion of poetry since the fourteenth century. Nor is this poetry such as we 
might expect from a people of merchant adventurers and colonial cap- 
tains. It is intimate and solitary, tender and delicate. It is not even, as it 
might well be, insular. It is always ready to learn from abroad and to 
adapt Continental inventions to the native idiom. Nor does the notorious 
English love of convention hamper it. It is indeed governed by rules, 
which are part of its admirable style, but it is nonetheless uncommonly 
generous in its understanding and its sympathies. A man who had studied 
English history and then turned to English poetry would certainly be 
greatly surprised by what he found and have to admit that here was some- 
thing which altered his whole conception of the English character. 

Another paradox can be seen in ancient Athens. Perhaps we see it too 
much through its literature to estimate the appearance it must have pre- 
sented to other Greek cities. The Athenians were the most ebullient, reck- 
less, adventurous of peoples, always making experiments or trying to im- 
pose their will on others or to win everlasting fame through some prodi- 
gious exploit, even if it meant incurring universal hatred. Nonetheless, in 
their poetry they proclaimed and dramatized the all-importance of moder- 
ation and the Mean. With all their insatiable appetite for life they would 
suddenly say that man is but a shadow in a dream and all his desires are 
dust. This was no mere insurance against the wrath of incalculable gods, 
ncr mere conventional tribute to some dim or guilty respect for order. It 
was part of the Athenian nature and provided the background against 
which they played their proud and reckless parts. If Athenian tragedy was 
born from this quarrel with themselves and reflected it in the presentation 
of superhuman characters coming to appalling dooms, it is also the best 
means by which we can understand what these men were when they were 
alive, what swift currents ran in their blood, and how, even if dimly and 
halfheartedly, they tried to control them. 

Though a poetical tradition is essentially national and derives much of 
its strength from being so, it may at times become international and per- 
form a task between peoples. Sometimes the art of one country will spread 
its influence abroad and, through translation and adaptations, touch thou- 
sands of people whose way of life is alien to it but who nonetheless assimi- 
late it and change their outlook through it just because it appeals to some- 
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thing in themselves which they have not hitherto recognized or opens up 
new and attractive fields of sensibility. In Asia, Persia was for some cen- 
turies the center of such an influence, which spread not only to the Moslem 
and Hindu peoples of India but to distant mountaineers and pastoral 
nomads in Georgia, Armenia, and Bactria. In Europe more than one coun- 
try has played such a role. The rebirth of lyrical poetry in the twelfth cen- 
tury was largely the work of Provence. A highly specialized poetry born 
in the courts of Languedoc and Aquitaine spread its power to northern 
France, Germany, Portugal, Sicily, Italy, and England. The local poets 
took up the Provencal themes and measures and adapted them to their 
own tongues. But though there is a real community both of technique and 
of spirit between the songs of Guillaume of Aquitaine and such poems as 
the English “Alison,” or the Portuguese “Leonoreta,” or the dawn songs 
and spring songs of Heinrich von Morungen and Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, this is no case of imitation or of mere adaptation to the local idiom. 
In each case the Provengal seed falls on a rich, almost prepared ground, in 
which an indigenous tradition of song has taught men what poetry is and 
made them ready to accept new forms. The schools of poetry gain a new 
strength from abroad but lose little of their local color in doing so. 
What Provence did for the Middle Ages, Italy did for the Renaissance, 
Germany and England for the Romantic Age, and France for the end of the 
nineteenth century. In the sixteenth century, France, England, Spain, and 
Portugal looked to Italy both for their verso forms and for their main sub- 
jects, but in each country we forget the Italian models when we read this 
lively and varied poetry of the emotions. In the Romantic Age, first 
Goethe and then Byron carried their own kinds of poetry across Europe, 
until there is little in France or Russia or Spain which cannot be connected 
with one or the other of them. In the binetics the French Symbolists and 
especially Mallarmé evolved a new vision of pure poetry which passed to 
young poets everywhere and inspired a generation of sublime achieve- 
ment. Of course in most of these cases such extensive changes would not 
have taken place if they had not been initiated by men of remarkable 
originality, but these men would never have had so great an influence if 
they had not appealed to something which lay hidden in most European 
countries and responded vigorously to new methods for its expression. In 
such situations national and European influences combine to produce a 
notable result. But this itself suggests that divisions between countries hide 
great similarities between men and that it is the task of the arts to ignore 
the divisions and explore the similarities. Though poetry cannot ever be so 
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international as music or painting, it can exert a powerful influence in 
making men of different countries conscious that they have much to learn 
from one another because they are after all fashioned from the same clay 
and inspired by the same breath of life. Any system of politics which de- 
nounces internationalism in the arts as a heresy is bound in the end to im- 
poverish its own poetry and to lose much which any wise system of 
government ought to welcome. 

The study of poetry is an important element in the study of civilization, 
just as the writing of poetry is itself a great civilizing force. In such study 
we should not underrate the value of two techniques which may not look 
very important but are indispensable to it. First, there is translation. 
Though it can never be a wholly adequate substitute for the original words, 
translation is nevertheless a potent influence in spreading new outlooks and 
ideas, in showing to one people what kind of poetry is written by another, 
and in suggesting what may be gained by an exploitation of new tech- 
niques. The poetry of ancient Rome may almost be said to have begun its 
mature life when Livius Andronicus translated the Odyssey from Greek 
into Latin and showed how poetry could tell a complex story on a large 
scale. To a people accustomed to little else than short lays about the doings 
of their ancestors this was indeed a revelation and started the series of 
epics which is one of the glories of Roman literature. Less obvious but no 
less powerful is the influence which Shakespeare has had in countries not 
his own. The translations of his poetry into German and Russian are indeed 
works of true poetry, and the result has been his acclimatization in Ger- 
many and Russia, whereas in France and Italy, where he has been far less 
fortunate in his translations, his popularity and influence have been cor- 
respondingly less. Our own century has realized the use of translations and 
benefited greatly from them. Much, for instance, of the modern approach 
to Chinese civilization has been determined by gifted men who have con- 
veyed in their own tongue the charm and grace of Chinese poetry. Its form 
is indeed almost impossible to reproduce in any polysyllabic language like 
English or French, but its matter, at once so different from that of our own 
poetry and yet so friendly and ultimately so familiar, has passed into our 
experience and touched not only our poetry but our lives. 

A second important instrument is the anthology, especially if it is truly 
representative of some national tradition of poetry. It provides the right 
means to start the study of such a tradition, since through it we form some 
idea of the complex and yet somehow homogeneous experience which has 
gone to the making of a nation. This is equally true of a tradition which is 
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old and rich like English or Italian or relatively modern like American. In 
either case the unfolding panorama of poetry reveals to us what a nation 
has seen and felt through the vicissitudes of its history and what characteris- 
tics it has developed. Such a picture cannot fail to excite our curiosity and 
engage our attention as we see a civilization growing in variety and re- 
sponding to new challenges. As we do this, we can hardly fail to enjoy not 
merely a historical spectacle but chapters of spiritual experience which have 
their own special color but are nonetheless related to much that we know 
in ourselves. Just because it is in some respects different from our own, the 
unfamiliar culture, by exciting our interest in it, enables us at the same 
time to shift our familiar point of view and to look at our own tradition 
with fresh eyes. And that, after all, is what anyone desires who believes 
that the art of life is to be as alive as possible and that for this task poetry is 
an indispensable means of refreshment and renewal. 








Georges Duveau 


HUMAN MOTIVES AND HISTORY 


During the past century and a half historians and sociologists have often 
shown signs of considerable simplicity of mind when assessing the moti- 
vating forces behind the men whose deeds they are studying, and those 
attaining the most flattering notoriety in the intellectual world have been 
among the simplest. From the early nineteenth century, beginning with the 
fall of Napoleon, there is a tendency to present the historical disciplines as 
sciences: the re-creative anecdote is greeted with increasing disdain, and 
sociology undergoes its act of baptism. The Revolution of 1789 and the 
epic of imperial France are events of such dimension that it is difficult to as- 
sociate them with the conscious designs of a few individuals. No longer a 
muse, Clio becomes a goddess. In War and Peace Tolstoi ironically treats 
historians of the old school who pretend to offer the key to the Revolution 
“in exposing the deeds and gestures of a few dozen men in one building in 
the city of Paris.” The French emperor’s gallop into Russia and the stub- 
born but apparently passive resistance offered by Kutuzov—these are facts 
in which Tolstoi sees the manifestation of forces far surpassing the play of a 
few human wills. Tolstoi’s manner in extolling Kutuzov is typical: Kutu- 
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zov is not a visionary; he shows no signs of genius, but with humble and 
patient fervor he turns aside all obstacles which might stifle the voice of 
popular instinct. Thirty years before Tolstoi, in a letter to his fiancée, 
Georg Biichner stated the case in another good example of this type of 
thinking: “I have studied the history of the Revolution. . . . I find in hu- 
man nature a frightening equality, in the condition of man an ineluctable 
power conferred at once upon all and upon no one. The individual is but 
a fleck of foam upon the wave, greatness merely the result of chance, the 
power of genius a puppet show, a ridiculous struggle against a law of iron.” 
Men are interesting insofar as they are representative. Saint-Simon, mentor 
of Auguste Comte and father of sociology, declares that the great men of 
the world merely play the role assigned to them in historical evolution. 
According to Saint-Simon, the sixteenth century, an age of theology, gave 
birth to theologian-kings: Charles V and Henry VIII. Because he is a 
theologian, Henry VIII easily prevails over gallant and witty Francis I. 
The eighteenth century, a siécle of philosophy, “counts but two great 
names among its sovereigns: Catherine and Frederick the Great, friends of 
philosophers and patrons of philosophy.” Seen in this light, the features of 
the individual become blurred and shadowy. History is admired instead— 
history which, often with material of mediocre quality, builds solid edi- 
fices. But, faced with the astonishing drama played out by Napoleon him- 
self; Tolstoi merely shrugs his shoulders, while following step by step 
simple men like Tostopchin or Kutuzov, who are obviously the mere in- 
struments of history. Heine, who went through a Saint-Simonian phase, 
is amazed that Luther, that rough, gross monk whose brain was clouded 
by anxiety and superstition, so easily wielded the battering ram that shat- 
tered the old medieval world. In the 1830’s Auguste Comte foresees a 
“history without proper names,” a definition which is of prime impor- 
tance in the analysis we are undertaking here. But, a hundred years later, 
Maxime Leroy, nourished on both Comte and Sainte-Beuve, draws more 
subtly shaded definitions: history becomes a “sociology containing proper 
names.” 

The philosophers and political writers who insured the success of the 
Enlightenment in the eighteenth century were convinced that men, what- 
ever their social status or racial origin, will react quasi-identically in life’s 
essential gestures. Hence the symbolic value of the Freemason’s level: 
Cleopatra’s nose will no longer be victoriously inscribed on the register of 
historical causes; ministers will no longer be chosen in the boudoirs of 
favorites. With humanity attaining its majority, reason will reign over his- 
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tory. Mirabeau showed the Constituent Assembly how the history of men 
was substituted for the history of heros and brigands. In its infancy hu- 
manity created gods and submitted to the will of priests. Adolescent, it fol- 
lowed warriors. Thanks to the enlightenment of its adulthood, it was to 
devote itself to industry. The French Revolution having fallen on the fields 
of battle, Hegel and then Marx measure the weaknesses of the Enlighten- 
ment: dialectic relieves reason, and new tables of value are designed, giving 
first place to history. While reason was for the Enlightener the divine flame 
from which history was set alight, she is for Hegel the fruit of history, 
carried in her loins. A difficult delivery, and Hegel and Marx were to re- 
proach the Enlightener for having artificially sought to eliminate suffering 
and trial from history. Social combat is the greatest means of education 
man knows. 

Such a reversal of values leads to serious consequences, but, in the order 
of preoccupations about which this study revolves, it will at least for some 
time cause but small eddies. When they view the individual in history, 
Hegel and Marx, on the one hand, the philosopher of the Enlightenment, 
on the other, show different reactions. But in both cases man’s own traits 
are blurred in shadow, and both show the same aversion to psychology. 

The apparently strange forms which may be assumed by the hero in 
action scarcely disturb Hegel, who thinks that men must seek self-accom- 
plishment above all, however costly this may be. Action purifies; it burns 
away the slag which paralyzes the inner life. Seen from another angle, 
since Hegel finds all human acts responsible before history’s tribunal, no 
serious attack is to be feared by the hero, who remains enchained. And, 
fir.ally, on the road sketched by Hegel there is less and less pull on the 
reins of history, for the mind is gradually crystallized in the absolute: the 
world glides toward a nirvana in which but the voices of a few sages are 
heard. Marx’s scenario is different from Hegel’s, but, in one as in the other, 
history can be said to flatten out men. Class-consciousness, a keystone of 
Marxism, develops to the point where other intellectual and affective 
schemes with which the mind used to play are caused to disappear. Modern 
industry is a cruel school, but it takes a clear place in the proletarian con- 
sciousness: it creates resentments leading to battle and assuring victory. 
Thus, in fact, is explained Friedmann’s cry of alarm—his study, “Psycho- 
analysis and Sociology,” in Diogenes, No. 14 (Summer, 1956), will be re- 
called. If class-consciousness may insure vctory over certain men, it re- 
mains powerless against things. It is possible to be a fortunate and effective 
soldier in the revolutionary battle, but one is not necessarily the able direc- 
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tor of a new economy; and the problems of adaptation to the large factory 
born of economic evolution spring from a social psychology far removed 
from the Marxian dialectic. In this matter Saint-Simon, Auguste Comte, 
and Karl Marx here follow the same line: all three consider the industrial 
experience decisive for the rationalization of the human mind. Equally 
decisive is the increasing weight in the new state of two social groups here- 
tofore held in subjection: women and the proletariat. Precisely because 
they remained mute when humanity was cradled by gods or immolated 
itself for conquerors, these will, in the new world under construction, 
speak with voices of good sense, with the voice of reason: neither the old 
religious fevers nor the old war-like fevers will affect these new beings. 


II 


Historians and sociologists have then been nourished—it matters little here 
whether this nourishment has been knowingly absorbed or not—on ideol- 
ogies which restrict the individual in cramped positions. At the same time, 
it will be noted that, for reasons which might be explained psychologi- 
cally, the social sciences were from their beginnings ranged against psy- 
chology. There is no place for psychology in the positivist Republic. 
Auguste Comte is mad but firmly resolved to cure himself, by himself, of 
his madness: admirable, indeed, in this undertaking where mere tenacity is 
to force the victory. He effects this cure by the invention of sociology: the 
edifice of knowledge is crowned by a science which will prevent every 
play of fantasy and forbid cultivation in the interior garden of the mind of 
flowers too unhealthy or of too intoxicating an aroma. The Saint-Simoni- 
ans begged the romantics to join forces with them, convinced that the 
fervors which consumed the young Lamartine and Hugo would be calmed 
by initiation into sociology. (Neither Lamartine nor Hugo would listen 
seriously to the call of the sirens, but to some degree the political action in 
which they participated was hygienically salutary.) Why did Saint-Simon 
hurl such anathemas against the jurist, the protestant, the individualist of 
the eighteenth century? Because these three types of men behave as ter- 
mites within the social body, and to compromise the equilibrium of so- 
cieties is to create an open field for neuroses and anguish. Such was sociol- 
ogy before psychoanalysis offered itself as a therapeutic. In a state whose 
collective respiration is properly regulated, man will be inhibited from 
wandering to the extreme points of the self. The earliest sociologies, in- 


cluding that of Durkheim, multiplied prohibitions and developed in a 
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messianic climate. We understand, then, that the founders of sociology 
were led all unawares to transmute themselves into pontiffs. In the earliest 
stage of their preoccupations man is invited to employ all the resources of 
his reason to escape the servitudes imposed on him by a wicked society. 
In the second stage it is said that the affectivity of this man has been dan- 
gerously freed or exacerbated by revolutionary shocks; harmony will be 
retrieved through great social communion. Saint-Simonianism becomes a 
religion—a religion founded by Auguste Comte. Marx gave birth to 
churches whose inquisitors in ever growing numbers severely promulgate 
dogmas and impose moral regulations. 

Complex and even contradictory ideologies and feelings thus animate 
the philosophers and sociologists who, in the first part of the nineteenth 
century, attempted to situate man in relation to history. Historical evoln- 
tion simplified the motive power of man, who, in his actions, will make 
daily gains in ease and effectiveness, and the social and rational tend to be- 
come confused. But from another point of view philosophers and sociolo- 
gists fear certain divergences and aberrations; man will be disciplined so 
that his affectivity does not give rein to passions interrupting the spon- 
taneous play of history. Comte makes himself the champion of a history 
without proper names, a history which shows a quasi-perfect coherence, 
but he also considers an exceptional mastery necessary for writing such a 
history. Along this line of thought the fifty-sixth lesson of the Cours de 
philosophie positive is most revealing: Comte describes the temps deux of 
history, the metaphysical state, as a moment in which men behave as de- 
stroyers and critics. But he wishes to show that the balance of this negative 
action remains positive nonetheless, and, the demonstration over, he cannot 
resist bestowing upon himself a “satisfactory”: “If I had not been there, 
would humanity have been able to take a clear view of the route on which 
it is engaged?” The same contradictions are present in Marxism, in which 
evolution of the economy determines class-consciousness. But, in order for 
the proletarian consciousness to flourish in proper conditions, a Marx and 
a Lenin had to come into the world, who, endowed with an extraordinary 
scope, were not themselves subject to the imperatives of their own class- 
consciousness. The daily behavior of the average man thus remains under 
the command of a few supermen. 

Obviously, the great makers of ideologies and systems pose questions 
which cannot be answered without recourse to psychology. But let us 
leave these intellectual giants and turn back to those historians and sociolo- 
gists evoked at the beginning of this study, who work in a style more 
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scrupulous, less volcanic, less dazzling. This type of historian generally re- 
mains on the periphery of the philosophic thought of his time and seldom 
seeks to make explicit the influences he undergoes. So it is that in our day 
an ever widening gulf is being created between philosophers who never 
stop talking about history, without having had any practice in historical 
work, and historians who wish to remain ignorant of all philosophic 
verbiage. “We have our feet on the ground,” they say, “and we do not 
care to hear the gods who speak in the clouds.” But the retort may be 
made that the very soil on which they stand is watered by storms let loose 
by the gods. We will not stress here the characteristics of this gulf. Let it 
merely be said that, if the historian has remained unmoved by the philoso- 
pher and the sociologist who put on sacerdotal robes, he has nonetheless 
been consciously or unconsciously attracted by the effort of rationalization 
and psychological simplification which we have just described. Whether it 
be economic, military, political, or diplomatic history, we are faced with 
works in which man, surrounded by a machinery which is increasingly 
complicated, behaves as a modest and rather dull technician. He may no 
doubt appear timid or presumptuous; he may slow down or clumsily 
force the speed of the machine in his charge. On the whole he plays his 
role. And this should scarcely surprise us when we bear in mind that, for 
Hegel and Marx, humanity poses only problems that it can solve, with the 
result that, as historical information extends and as unsuspected corre- 
spondences between different groups of social phenomena come to light, 
man takes on the guise of a poor relation on this increasingly scintillating 
merry-go-round which is history. Notes pile up on our work tables. but 
the man who disengages himself from them is made of an ever more taste- 
less dough. The old descriptive terms are not, mind you, disappearing from 
modern books, but they remain summary and conventional. The courtiers 
surrounding Louis XV are frivolous, the ministers of Louis-Philippe are 
rapacious, and so on. The man evoked by the historian is more and more 
denuded of character. 

The explanation of this denudation is aided by two orders of sentiments 
which are actually contradictory and to which the historian pays no heed. 
First of all, what a pleasure it is to take revenge on the heroes one puts on 
the stage! The historian is a peaceful man, a university man whose horizon 
is relatively limited. With more or less involuntary complaisance, he will 
diminish the brilliance of the hero who triumphed in the alcove or on the 
battlefield. A second sentiment more subtle, more profound, and of more 
formidable consequence: the historian who has himself acted but little 
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tends to present his personage as an animal of action, a being instinctively 
led to cut the Gordian knot of history. Contrary to the intellectual who 
weighs and equivocates, the man who had the good fortune to be chosen 
by Clio ardently accomplishes his task. However, as one becomes more 
and more familiar with history, he observes how badly men are adapted to 
the tasks they undertake. Their education has been generally of a nature 
least likely to predispose them toward the battles they wage under the 
conflagration of history. Among the problems they must resolve and the 
solutions which they are to present, they inject anguish, whimsicalities, 
and ancient manias which distort the contours of their actions. The revolu- 
tion of 1789 is the work of “lawyers” who know only Sparta and Rome. 
These men, full of haughty pride in their efforts to construct the new state 
on the foundations of nothing but reason, are timorous and retrograde in 
economic matters. Napoleon is an artilleryman who enjoys his life as a 
romance but is not interested in cannons. (Not a bit of improvement will 
be made in the old matériel of Gribeauval.) The new worlds are woven of 
the oldest of dreams. It may be that history’s own secrets are not to be 
penetrated; but history does, at least, reveal some of the secrets of man. 


Il 


How should we explore the frontier zones where history and psychology 
meet? A comparison of Jaurés’ work on The Origins of German Socialism (a 
thesis presented at the Sorbonne during the 1890's) with Max Weber’s 
studies on the relationships between the Protestant ethic and capitalism will 
show precisely the orientation of the research whose development we 
seek. Beginning with identical premises, Jaurés and Weber reach funda- 
mentally different conclusions, the former finding that the reflection begun 
by Protestantism at the beginning of the sixteenth century leads di- 
rectly to socialism, the latter believing, on the contrary, that this reflection 
furnishes the necessary material for constructing the capitalist edifice. In 
generally similar terms, Jaurés and Weber stress one fact of capital impor- 
tance: Protestantism blew up the whole world of intercessors available for 
the Middle Ages between the Creator of the universe and the humblest of 
the faithful. And Jaurés is delighted by this explosion; the conscience of 
medieval man was too encumbered with parasitic images, and the dis- 
appearance of sacerdotal bodies and intercessors is a victory for feason, 
which will henceforth be able to function with greater ease. To shorten the 
distance separating God from the faithful is to work in favor of light. 
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(Jaurés lets it be understood that this direct téte-A-téte tones down the dan- 
gerous features God had assumed in the imaginations of men. Little by 
little, man is to occupy the place of God.) It is likewise in a spirit of satisfied 
approval that Jaurés examines the theory of predestination. Jaurés, in fact, 
reserves his severity for those who, in the metaphysical domain of the 
religious, center their thought on freedom, for the soul, grown too self- 
confident, inclines toward softness and inertia. This flabby soul will be an 
easy prey for priests and princes. The Jesuit who preached so much about 
freedom effeminized the spirit. In giving a new vigor to the dogma of 
predestination, Protestantism fashions a grave man who will be aware of 
precisely those laws which condition the existence and the evolution of 
societies. Luther’s religious dialectic thus serves as preface to the dialectic of 
Hegel, who in turn announces that of Marx. With no more intercessors, 
says Weber, the téte-A-téte with God is presented in a frame of frightening 
simplicity. The images which used to form a screen between God and man 
having vanished, the soul, site of violent upheavals, will be the more 
sharply consumed by anguish. At the same time Protestantism has de- 
stroyed the monasteries which used to afford refuge to anxious hearts. A 
lonely, grave, tense man, little given to enjoyment, is this not the very type 
whom capitalism calls for? A man who accepts boredom, the discipline of 
long dreary work, a man more likely to economize than to waste. The 
long, endless throb of the modern spinning machine is the sedative which 
has calmed the anguish of the Puritan. 

To formulate his diagnosis, Jaurés makes a synthesis which is on the 
whole curious and more clever—unconsciously clever—than solid, in 
which the Enlightener rubs elbows with the disciple of Hegel. Max Weber 
attempts to distinguish the different types of temperaments which, in pe- 
riods of social crisis, elaborate or project such-and-such an ideology or 
religious scheme. He observes that determinations properly called “‘psy- 
chological” transform the doctrines which are set in motion. The earliest 
Reformers wanted to lead men back to the sources of the Scriptures, to the 
purity of primitive Christianity: their preoccupations were hardly eco- 
nomic. But in the long run they were to create the climate which would 
set the great modern productive concentrations in motion. The Italian 
states of the Renaissance were materially ready, says Weber, for a grand 
capitalist movement. Florence had powerful financial equipment at her 
disposal, but, since Italy continued to bear the Catholic stamp, the capitalist 
soul was lacking, and the body was unable to come alive. On the other 
hand, in the earliest colonies founded in North America, the economy is 
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rough and primitive. The body is extremely thin, almost a phantom, but 
the Puritan spirit blows intensely and by this fact animates capitalism, 
which will then develop to a fulness unequaled elsewhere. We do not quite 
swallow the too systematic thesis of Max Weber, but it is fitting to stress a 
methodology which, despite its awkwardness, had the incomparable merit 
of not considering the psychological as necessarily submerged by the 
social. 

We do not really think that in a given situation man has many or varied 
means at his disposal; we even confess that the outlines of history seem to 
us simple: a great deal of subtlety is uselessly employed today to explain 
events which do not need so much of it! We believe, with Proudhon, that 
history is made in “large pieces.” The reader will forgive these remarks of 
a personal nature, for we should like to parry the criticism of those who 
would fear that our analyses lead to a sort of amused and skeptical impres- 
sionism. But the historian too often forgets, it seems, that the man who 
seeks to renew himself, to free himself, to escape enslavement or death, is 
nevertheless able to orient himself in two different directions, as he utilizes 
the register of history directly or tends rather to explore his own inner 
depths. It may be said in passing that the conflict between art and revolu- 
tion is thus explained. The man who frees himself through creating a great 
literary or musical work, and the one who does so in breaking up the 
pavements or firing a machine gun remain brothers, at odds with each 
other, but brothers, rallying round the same ideological or religious sign. 

But let us return to the great crisis leading to the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. Throughout the West men were stifled under the armor 
forged by the feudal system and the church of Rome, and for some it was 
a matter of respinning the thread of history, of seeing the culture of antiq- 
uity as a wellspring for the eternal youth of man. The passion for continu- 
ity manifests itselfin Thomas More, in Erasmus, and in Rabelais: ignorance 
and fear had altered the character of man, to be revived when he would 
joyously take the measure of his own culture and wisdom. But Luther, in 
fear and trembling, in the depths of his anguish, holds as nothing at all that 
which constitutes for a different type of man the real in religion—good 
works and the sacraments. Luther trembles at the prospect of presenting 
himself before his Creator, after death, with the ridiculous baggage of a 
few vigils, fasts, and monastic austerities. But unbearable anguish yields to 
triumphal appeasement when he finds that salvation lies in faith, in faith 
alone. Luther explains this appeasement in a revealing image, comparing 
himself to a pregnant woman who, in happy and confident passivity, per- 
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mits the development of the fruit she carries within her. Two different 
civilizations are to crystallize—one around More’s and Erasmus’ thought 
and the other around Luther’s. And we know with what strange morbid- 
ity, with what absolute disdain for all positive ends. Germany delivered 
herself, through three centuries of history, of her phantasms and inner 
monsters. 

Man often appears as a product or, to repeat Biichner’s expression, as 
foam upon the wave. But he must not be considered as always borne along 
by history; man uses history to orchestrate strange personal dreams of 
troubled audacity. Jean Jacques Rousseau invented romantic situations to 
explain certain kinds of feelings: confused, uncertain, but powerful, these 
can be rendered explicit only in the guise of the novel. In the same way 
some men, in order to live, need the intoxicating effect history provides 
them—a history whose function is not to inspire but rather to heal. By 
committing acts of violence and crime, an individual may be delivered in 
the same fashion as Comte elaborating a sociology. History operates like a 
psychoanalyst. Naturally, the acts set loose for the cure of a given neurosis 
have mortal consequences for millions of men—history’s course of treat- 
ments is costly—and we are far from that rationalization, that simplifica- 
tion, on which history was built during the nineteenth century. It will not 
be denied that purely social resentments may give to revolutions a cruel 
turn. But often men who are physically or psychologically ailing, or 
wounded—the wound resulting more from defects inherent in the human 
condition than from social injustices—use revolutionary upheaval for re- 
venge, and the limits of cruelty are extended. Let us go further: the very 
men who leap over the ramp of history, those whom the historian eagerly 
depicts as animals of action, positive and lucid men, do not always seek to 
succeed in their undertaking. They are more occupied with the melody 
they hear within themselves than with the problems they are theoretically 
expected to solve. They enjoy their defeats, telling themselves perhaps 
rightly that the conquered great remain with particular intensity in the 
memory of mankind. Trotsky lived with the Mémorial de Sainte-Hélene 
under his pillow. Did he truly wish to open new paths to revolution? Or 
did he not rather wish to offer dreams exaggerated in subtlety to certain 
disappointed proletarian elements? Trotsky is less gifted than Napoleon for 
deciding the swing of the pendulum. And Hitler, did he really want to 
erect a new empire? May he not rather have wished to live a Wagnerian 
drama, a Gétterdammerung? 

It may seem surprising that the conception of history without proper 
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names did not collapse with the Battle of Stalingrad. The two great armies 
facing each other are commanded by the very type of man—be he Hitler 
or Stalin—whose disappearance had been predicted by the Enlightener. 
Of course, Hitler, not without reason, considered himself a representative 
man. When he was struggling for power, his adversaries, in an attempt to 
belittle him with ridicule, treated him as a drummer-boy, from which 
evolved a sort of German pun: Hitler trommler. Hitler would reply: “Yes, a 
drum—the drum on which German misery resounds.” Let us add that his- 
tory is full of collective neuroses and that social groups, like individuals, 
may yearn more or less consciously for suffering, Hitler’s morbidity being 
linked to that of Germany itself. It is no less true that the man who offered 
himself as the healer of Germany and creator of a new Reich destined to 
last a thousand years was abnormal. A Stalin in whom reside the hopes of 
the proletariat, of that proletariat which was supposed to simplify the 
scenario of history, is also abnormal. Stalin is the great tyrant who pursues 
a solitary dream and tolerates no one around him but terrorized slaves. He 
is tripped up and falls into absurd decisions which lead to the destruction in 
combat, with no appreciable results, of entire divisions. He is the anti- 
Kutuzov, and did Tolstoi ever imagine the War and Peace of the 1940's? 
In sum, social forces are incarnate in men who have a style, and history is 
made of this stylization. Napoleon is in large measure the product of cir- 
cumstances, his weight is still felt in a France which, facing certain events, 
reacts with Napoleonic reflexes: how many problems would be easily 
solved if great shadows of the past did not still cloud our horizon! And 
some men who were themselves healed by history left for their heirs fevers 
from which they do not recover. 


This study leads to no systematic conclusion. We are grateful to 
Diogenes for permitting us to emerge from our labors and offer reflections 
and comparisons on just those points which encourage difficulties of a 
methodological nature. But we shall permit ourselves the expression of a 
wish. May the historian, the sociologist, and the psychologist work to- 
gether to give clearer and at the same time more shaded contours to the 
notion of the representative, which seems, today, to be a sweet which has 
lost all its flavor. Guizot is offered as the typical representative of the 
bourgeoisie under Louis-Philippe. His imperious and contemptuous “En- 
richissez-vous” is quoted. Now Guizot, generous and often lucid; was 
overflowing with the bourgeois egotism of the 1830's and 1840's. The very 
originality of his ideas even explains his defeat. The men for whom he 
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fought did not understand him. In a recent history the free-trade treaties of 
1860 are set forth as if they represented the wishes of French industry; it is 
said that the economy was expanding and that industrialists wanted new 
markets and an expansion of foreign trade. Looking more closely, one 
notes, on the contrary, that the large manufacturers, particularly those of 
the textile industry, remained faithful to the protectionist tradition and 
were furious when Napoleon III introduced free trade into France. But 
this sovereign wanted the cost of living to be low so that the poorer seg- 
ments of the population might participate in the growing prosperity. He 
was even to favor the creation ofa workers’ International to counteract the 
ill will of management. History constantly pursues a double task of adapta- 
tion and stylization. Psychologists and sociologists should assist the his- 
torian in discovering the characteristics of this double effort. Some tem- 
peraments impose their style on history, but most often history does vio- 
lence to individual temperaments. The man who sees himself as a hero on 
the battlefield becomes a seminary roué: the workaday petite bourgeoisie 
has no monopoly on Julien Sorels! In romantic eras the round-cheeked 
merry-andrew of naturally happy disposition withers away of consump- 
tion. Every day we discover new riches in the dialogue exchanged between 
man and history. It is fitting, therefore, for the understanding of this dia- 
logue that we remember (and, in so doing, we are disciples of Ortega y 
Gasset) that history is not only a forge; it is also a dance. 
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Nothing has yet been done, and, here, in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it is fast becoming too late to draw up a suitable catalogue of the 
works of human wisdom. We are forced to project for the future the com- 
plete realization of our desires. This future will no doubt discover a con- 
scious and effective organization of thought and action—a constant good 
fortune in the pursuit of legitimate satisfactions through a total mastery of 
natural forces—in a word, a perfect and reciprocal adaptation between 
man and that part of the universe in which he lives. All this, or most of it, 
still remains to be done; but much has already been said in the five thou- 
sand years that men have been writing. An intelligent observer arriving 
from Sirius would doubtless be especially struck by the extraordinary gap 
separating here on earth what is so well said from what is so badly carried 
out. Or rather he would wonder how it is that beings as highly gifted as 
men, judging from the knowledge and wisdom they have accumulated, 
still make such ineffective and even harmful use of the means at their dis- 
posal. The most indulgent hypothesis would be to see in this the result of a 


Translated by James H. Labadie. 
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temporary misunderstanding owing to the great speed with which human 
thought evolves. Our observer would resume his journey then, resolved to 
return after a hundred years or two, sure that he would then find that man 
had bridged the gap and become as great in what he does as in what he 
knows. 

We, who do not yet possess Langevin’s relativity fuse, cannot do like- 
wise, and we have no choice but to attempt right now an analysis of the 
misunderstanding with a view toward placing ourselves in a position to 
propose solutions which may have a more rapid effect. We offer here some 
of the elements of such an analysis, limited to its first stage, that of thought 
itself. If, in fact, this thought could be organized or oriented in such a way 
as to make possible the reciprocal adaptation of man and his universe, there 
is no doubt that the adaptation would soon be realized. Man would con- 
sciously and with daring effectiveness take his destiny into his own hands 
instead of allowing himself to be ruled by phantoms inherited from the 
past or summoned up in dreams or in madness. The era of history, of tribes, 
of nations, and of cultures would come to an end; that of the exploits of 
man would begin. 

Faced with the rich and luxuriant growth of human thought, we can 
perhaps attempt to follow the example of some of those great pioneers 
who cleared the way for science, such as Lavoisier, Linnaeus, or Rydberg. 
But note that, in citing these names, we are already making a hypothesis: 
Lavoisier recognized, classified, and conceptualized chemical species; Lin- 
naeus worked with living species, and Rydberg with the rays of the spec- 
trum. But, if they succeeded in this, it is because the objects to which they 
addressed themselves were governed by quantic laws, discontinuous laws, 
their reciprocal situations therefore being definable by fixed sizes, simple 
numbers, and precise words. This is also why it was possible later to give 
synthetic interpretations of the laws thus discovered through the applica- 
tion of a few great universal principles. Thus these treasures of measure- 
ment and observation amassed by the pioneers of research on the forms of 
matter, life, and light could be made intelligible. For us to hope, then, to 
make even the slightest approach toward success it would be necessary for 
the thoughts of man—the object of our study—to be themselves in more or 
less hidden fashion but nonetheless fundamentally governed by discon- 
tinuous laws. 

Although we cannot demonstrate that this is indeed so, let us indicate at 
the outset several facts which would be incompatible with a contrary hy- 
pothesis. Thus speech and writing, faithfully symbolizing thought, form 
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discontinuous wholes. The mathematical entities most accessible are whole 
numbers, and the entire arsenal of concepts created by the almost diabolical 
power of abstraction of modern scholars is expressed in words, letters, and 
numbers. Moreover, the study of the functioning of the nervous system by 
physiologists has led to the discovery of multiple discontinuities: at the 
level of the fiber, the cell, of the nervous impulse itself, all of which result 
in quite similar shocks occurring more or less together in time. Our eye 
sees the infinity of forms and colors through the intermediary of discrete 
elements—music, to reach us, must pass through a finite number of resona- 
tors—even the texture of the most cobwebby of silks resolves itself into a 
rhythm. The continuity which apparently reigns in our perceptions of 
movement, time, qualities, finally in our consciousness itself; may well be 
but an illusion, like the one imposed upon us in the projection of a movie 
film. 

Let us then accept this fundamental discontinuity. Let us treat concepts, 
perceptions, the memories and passions of the soul as defined beings, 
whose succession in more or less close groups constitutes the very move- 
ment of our thought; to simplify—and at the risk of causing some con- 
fusions, not serious ones—we shall include them all under the general 
heading of “ideas.” We shall admit that each state of consciousness allows 
of a certain number of ideas, each composed of a finite number of final 
elements, as a molecule is composed of atoms. We shall not actually at- 
tempt to perform this decomposition; it suffices for us that it is possible, 
since this automatically gives us the right to perceive in ourselves a popula- 
tion of ideas (as astronomers see populations of stars in galaxies), to classify 
the individuals composing this population according to their characteristic 
properties and to study the laws of their appearance, their disappearance, 
or their transmutations. 

There is no lack of objections to such a hypothesis, principally, perhaps, 
that it is founded on the psychology of deaf-mutes. The absence of speech 
and of the crystallization of concepts called forth by words may, if it is too 
prolonged, give to the thoughts of those deprived a fluid and undefined 
character. They live in states of total consciousness within which they dis- 
tinguish constant elements only with great difficulty. The case is often 
cited of the blind deaf-mute who, discovering after so long and thanks to 
the patience of her companion that “things had names” or rather symbols, 
entered only then into the world of human thought. Do the moleculés and 
atoms which we referred to above result then from an artificial structure, 
imposed on our thought by the structure of speech? Let us reverse the 
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argument: Is our speech not a product of human thought and conse- 
quently adapted to its structure? It is, then, merely a matter of the degree 
to which the analysis is pushed. The molecules of thought, for the deprived 
or primitives considered, are very large and are not resolved into functions, 
characteristic groupings, or even atoms. They are nonetheless “objects” 
discontinuous though composite, as is shown by the use of “holophrases”? 
by certain peoples who show little evidence of evolution. 

We shall examine farther on how one may conceive the evolution of 
human thought throughout its prehistory and its history. But, first, let us 
try rather to define and to delimit some categories as precise as possible in 
the multiple fauna in motion within us as we live several instants of con- 
scious life. To permit such a “categorization,” however, a principle of dis- 
continuity is not sufficient; a principle of permanence must also be applied. 
One must be able to find, at various moments, the same individuals or at 
least their exact counterparts. Thus atoms and molecules endure and may 
be decomposed and reconstituted—plants reproduce and their heredity is 
preserved—spectral rays reappear in just a certain way whenever the neces- 
sary conditions are met. This is indeed what happens with ideas, though 
through a different process. The human brain may be represented as form- 
ing a terrain on which ideas may be imprinted and stored and without 
which they do not exist, since it constitutes their necessary support, the 
substance of which they are the form. Ideas pass from one to another of 
these brains by means of the communication of symbol gestures—speech 
or writing—and one may then consider the ensemble of the same ideas 
present in various human brains at a given moment as constituting a defi- 
nite species, whose duration is as assured, but no more so, as that of a bac- 
terial species like the Staphylococcus. Each man harbors in this way a popu- 
lation of ideas in which are found more or less numerous species and which 
are for the most part the result of communications come from other men. 
His brain is a Noah’s Ark bearing the flora and the fauna characteristic of 
his ethnic and social group, his culture, able to pour out its contents upon 
the virgin soil which is youth. Not all members of the population are 
present together in the consciousness; they appear there according to the 
call of circumstances, from the memory in which they lie dormant. New 
ideas which are not of external origin may be the result of an operation of 

1. Multisyllabic words designating precisely a very complex situation but entirely sui 
generis and not resolvable; that is, containing neither roots nor affixes used elsewhere. The best 
known example is “‘mamihlapinatapai,” which, in Tierra del Fuego, designates the situation in 


which two persons look at each other, each hoping to see the other undertake an action which 
both wish for without being disposed to take the initiative. 
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mutation or hybridization deriving from other pre-existing ideas which do 
not, for all that, disappear from the population. If they are fecund, that is 
to say, communicable, these new ideas may engender, through contacts 
with other men, a swarming posterity. If new ideas appear, others dis- 
appear, but only when all their carriers have disappeared or else through 
total forgetting during conscious life—a very rare occurrence, like a 
pathogenous microbe which can disappear only when all carriers are cured 
or dead. If man is not ordinarily cured of an idea—even though he rejects 
it for powerful reasons—he may still cast it out from his habitual thought 
and put it in hiding in those watertight compartments so ably perceived by 
Freud. 

A precise hierarchy reigns within this population; orders of precedence 
appear and disappear as in royal courts or in society. Groups are constituted 
which assemble ideas presenting certain analogous characteristics, like 
families or ramifications among vegetables and animals, like castes among 
certain peoples. I propose to base this analysis on the distinction, among 
ideas, of four categories or great castes—as in ancient India, which sepa- 
rated priests from warriors, merchants from peasants. To symbolize them, 
we shall place them under the respective signs of Gods, Heroes, Men, and 
Beasts. 


We shall begin—honor to whom honor is due—with the class of ideas 
which may be gathered under the general title of “faith,” a far-spreading 
class, since we shall place in it the ideas resulting from sentimental thought 
and artistic imagination as well as from a categorical imperative of tradi- 
tional value, the intervention of an authority. Their essential characteristic 
lies in their immortality, and this is what leads us to their symbolical rep- 
resentation as “Gods.” These ideas are immortal because they are inacces- 
sible to rational criticism and admit of no contrary proof. Once introduced 
into a brain, by that sort of inoculation which allows a man—through 
strength or ruse but with no chance of retreat—to gain entry into the mind 
of his neighbor (thanks to the spoken word or the written message), they 
can disappear only with the very disappearance of the men who carry 
them, whether they die physically or whether they become “other men” 
in their minds, adoring what they have consumed and vice versa. An idea 


2. The objection will be raised that certain microbes may sometimes persist a [ong time 
outside carriers, for instance, in the spore state; but ideas, too, when they are written, subsist 
in total lethargy and resume their normal existence only through inoculation into a living 
brain. 
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belonging to this superior caste is responsible to no tribunal, internal or 
external to him who bears it; it is sufficient that it impose itself on the mind 
and provide that feeling of certitude which is in fact “‘a truth”—and not 
“the truth”—and which transcends all argumentation. 

If the ideas we have just studied have the characteristics of Gods, we may 
call the caste of Princes or Heroes that of philosophic ideas—abstract 
ideas forming part of rational theories be they metaphysical or ethical—in 
short, of those constituting systems of the world. Here the superb inde- 
pendence of the Gods no longer reigns. To maintain themselves, even to be 
accepted within the caste. these ideas must justify themselves before a 
severe tribunal, but a purely interior one, that of coherence and logic. 
Their development must be harmonious and satisfying, but all sullying 
contact with matter, with the external world, is spared them. Of purely 
spiritual nature, they are not subject to experimental proof. Having satis- 
fied the exigencies of the mind, these ideas in their turn become immortal. 
Only the oblivion of being forgotten, which is often the fate of the Gods, 
too, can get the better of them. 

Let us pass for a moment to the other end of the scale of castes, where we 
find purely technical notions, those which are transmitted by tradition and 
apprenticeship and which are not at all based on a profound comprehen- 
sion of the phenomena and natural laws they utilize. A “way of doing” 
may attain a high degree of precision and effectiveness and pass the re- 
peated trial of experiment with flying colors, but its acquisition and its 
being put into final form will require innumerable attempts among which 
multiple failures pay for eventual success. This process of empirical selec- 
tion is analogous to that guiding the constitution of living species; so we 
shall take as our symbol the Beasts. Their survival depends on the material 
success attached to them, and the tribunal judging them is external in 
nature. 

Here, then, are an inaccessible superior caste, a noble caste which must 
justify itself before the mind, a manual caste which must prove its utility. 
But these two last conditions are not contradictory, and one may conceive 
of certain ideas as obliged to pass successively and victoriously before both 
judicial benches. These ideas which in the same symbolizing spirit we shall 
call Men, are then none other than scientific ideas. This time, in fact, the 
tribunal before which ideas and notions must find grace is a double one, 
combining the powers of interior criticism and those of the external test, 
whereas these two criteria are applied separately to philosophic ideas, on 
the one hand, and to technical procedures, on the other. A thought may 
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not be called “‘scientific”’ unless it accepts the task of satisfying both and of 
withdrawing in case of failure. 


To take into account the rigidity of the four categories, it is sufficient to 
imagine that a sacrilegious revolution obliges the Gods to make material 
proof of their power over the external world, that is, to perform miracles 
on demand and under observable conditions, daily and usefully. They 
would also have to be required to lend themselves to the application of the 
principles of identity, of non-contradiction, of excluded middle, of suf- 
ficient reason, and then what would become of myths and mysteries? To 
make the test complete, it would even be necessary to place several Gods in 
competition. No, all this is unthinkable: the Gods must be left incor- 
ruptible to return intact to their Olympus or their Valhalla, there to remain 
forever—sometimes until they are finally and completely forgotten. We 
must also accept the fact that works of art lie outside all logical regulation 
and not try to impose upon them classifications, scales of value, or methods 
of measurement. The only test for faith, for feeling, and for art is subjective 
and direct; it asks the intervention of neither interior systematic analysis 
nor exterior world. 

The same impression of impropriety would accompany any attempt to 
submit to experimental proof the beautiful spiritual constructions of phi- 
losophy—impropriety and utter waste of effort—as if one were to confront 
Hercules with a problem involving spherical mirrors. Faith justified even 
the absurd; internal evidence can justify the unverifiable. But the unveri- 
fiable must be content to remain so, under penalty of derogation and con- 
sequent mortality. Such are principles like the celebrated “Nature abhors a 
vacuum” or those which led the Greeks to describe, in project form, perfect 
curves, circles permitting the application of rational processes of our 
thought to concepts widely varied in nature, and to draw conclusions 
which lack often neither elegance nor formal solidity. One has but to re- 
read the Socratic dialogues to be convinced of this. But these thoughts 
must be carefully shut up in the interior world to which their very self 
condemns them. Any attempt to escape would deprive them of their 
heroic nature and expose them brutally to a test like the ordeal by fire or 
poison. It has been known to happen that utterly abstract logical construc- 
tions have suddenly found themselves chosen for this martyrdom and come 
out of it victorious: witness the case of non-Euclidean geometries. But 
what a terrible hecatomb would result if the whole population of beautiful 
“de luxe” ideas were forced to leave the Garden of Eden in which they 
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promenade in embroidered robes and go to work for a living under pain of 
starvation! 

Will you ask the blacksmith to expound the theory uf cohesion of solids 
and to explain why two pieces of hot iron become fused together under the 
blows of his hammer? For centuries the farmer has been able to apply cer- 
tain rules in the cycle of his labors, and, even if he has sometimes been 
known to attribute their effectiveness to the moon or the fairies, the rules 
have been no less suited to his use: the inner coherence of his thought has 
not been a matter of discussion. This is what brings the extremes of Gods 
and Beasts together in the species of arts and crafts. We ask the artist not to 
verify in his works the principle of non-contradiction but to create suc- 
cessfully around us objects corresponding to our own interior world, tak- 
ing possession of this world and helping it to a self-expression which will 
enrich it and plumb the depths of its own meaning. We ask the crafts to 
create for us a world both obedient and sure; we expect them to be effec- 
tive in their action on natural forces and substances. 

The rigorous segregation of castes of ideas may constitute the founda- 
tion of a stable equilibrium on condition that the distribution be the same 
among all members of the humaa population in ideological contact with 
each other, a situation that exists only in a period of slow evolution. Each 
person then learns through tradition to which respective castes all the no- 
tions belong; he learns all the concepts contained in the tradition itself and, 
consequently, the most suitable way to handle each of them. Just as an 
endogamic (“isola”) group may be defined through its matrimonial tradi- 
tions, so within a human population ideological groups may be defined 
through their characteristic distribution of ideas, for example, the “spirit- 
ist” group in modern societies, the “positivist” or the “determinist”’ 
groups. The encounter between two members of different groups on the 
level of the exchange of ideas leads to conflict and most often to the ex- 
change of bullets—but to no lasting result. The Gods do not accept com- 
bat, or they show themselves invulnerable; the Heroes come out of combat 
justified by their admirable conduct, contemptuous of whatever blame 
they may have received. As for the Men, their conquests are not made 
during these unsuccessful skirmishes; they impose themselves by them- 
selves, slowly, but once and for all. Let us give two examples. A fervent 
spiritualist organizes séances during which a medium causes flowers to 
materialize. These fall from the ceiling in little bouquets into the laps of 
those present. Alas, when picked up and examined, one bouquet carries the 
address of the florist, left there by mistake. Without batting an eye the 
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director of the séance explains that the medium is sometimes obliged to 
rely on the help of purchased flowers in order to save her strength, which 
is sorely tried by materializations. A God turns aside javelins by a mere flick 
of the wrist. A Hero scarcely interested in the outcome of an unfortunate 
combat has given his all for honor, and this permits him to conserve both 
his life and his caste. Thus when determinism, taken as ideological doc- 
trine, was thrown out of the saddle by Heisenberg’s relations of uncer- 
tainty, it found itself imprisoned in the atomic dungeon. Far from dying in 
this captivity, it has been able to institute for itself a realm in which it 
reigns unchallenged so long as it makes no attempt to extend its bounda- 
ries; it would presently find contact with external experience fatal. 


Seeing what facilities are offered to the Gods—and to a lesser degree to 
Heroes and even to Beasts—one might be tempted to pity the poor scien- 
tific ideas, permanently subject to both interior and exterior tribunals. But 
it is precisely within these very tests that science finds its strength. The 
rigorous selection of concepts, theories, and principles has led to the con- 
stitution of a whole body of doctrines and a framework of laws embracing 
all parts of the universe, from the smallest to the largest, from the most 
fugitive to the most stable. The great innovation brought by the man of 
science is just this conjunction of two systems of screening, summing up 
the qualities of Beasts, effectively dealing with facts, and of Heroes, sub- 
lime in the realm of thought. That such a coupling is possible, without the 
criteria of one of the selections opposing itself in an irreducible way to 
those of the other, is the greatest marvel of this world. 

It may be asked how the establishment of a basically restrictive arrange- 
ment can result in such a flight of new creations. First of all, as far as the 
interior tribunal is concerned and in all spheres of mental activity, too 
much freedom of imagination may result in sterility: the healthy role of 
limiting principles in the arts has been demonstrated many times over. 

We must distinguish, however, the general interior principles governing 
the ideas which we have called Heroes and Men—that code of honor to 
which the Gods are not subject—from the narrower criteria stimulating 
successive waves of artistic creation, begun ever anew like those of the sea. 
For the principle of coherence figures among these general principles. On 
the other hand, new Gods always combat the old, even when they pretend 
to be making a synthesis among hereditary enemies like those political 
alignments which call themselves “Unity parties.” 

The new scientific theories have themselves sometimes seemed to com- 
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bat their elders; but this is an illusion, and it is due to the fact that certain 
scholars, their minds led astray, thought that they discerned Gods in the 
new theories. There is no combat because the theories based on ensembles 
of fact die of themselves—somewhat voluntarily like the Samurai—when 
contradictions with new observations occur. If some of these theories still 
subsist it is only under an auxiliary title and because they permit (if I may 
so express it) a more simple administration of certain limited ensembles of 
facts. 


No doubt the situation described here was established progressively, and 
the different modes of thought have appeared at various stages in the prog- 
ress of civilizations. So it is probable that the earliest races to appear in the 
evolution of man employed scarcely any but technical thought, all their 
effort being directed to the most effective use, for hunting and fishing, of 
the raw materials offered in nature. The increase through successive steps 
of the potentialities of the central nervous tissue might then have led 
slowly developing humanity to build myths, if only through the projec- 
tion of the affective and sentimental elements of family and tribal life on 
the external world of natural forces, of animals, and of plants. The earliest 
manifestations of artistic activity may have been more or less linked to 
these myths.3 No logical rigor was introduced in systematic fashion into 
the assemblages of thoughts, and the correspondence between phenomena 
observed and interpretations within, although very real and the object of 
considerable efforts, remained entirely symbolic and based on vague and 
superficial analogies. Since direct evidence brought forth an inner convic- 
tion that was total—faith or aesthetic satisfaction—no attempt at verifica- 
tion could even be envisaged. In the language of the present essay it may 
be said that the Gods and the Beasts, being the only ones in the presence of 
each other, reacted upon each other according to chance of circumstance 
and without any reciprocal integration. 

We may wonder whether this stage is not the one which is in fact at- 
tained by superior animal forms. Who would dare to state that the dog 
and the monkey do not develop personal myths as they acquire technical 
skills during their lifetime? But the great, perhaps the unique, difference 

3. We have seen that the Gods, who are not subject to systematic proofs, could make no 
age They appear, more or less powerful, and disappear in an almost unpredictable 
ashion. This is also true of schools of art, the oldest of which, the Paleolithic, offers us at the 
outset works which sustain any critical comparison we may wish to make. The same thing 
happens in our modern world, where it is possible to form with certainty a generation of 


technicians and scientific types, while the most meritorious and sustained efforts often fail to 
strike the spark of artistic creation. 
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separating them irreducibly from the most primitive of men is lack of 
communication—more precisely, communication of ideas through the 
exchange of symbols. This absence of fecundity in the ideas of animals, 
ideas which they can elaborate only individually, condemns them to re- 
main rudimentary and in a way embryonic. The rich populations of ideas 
which we have called Gods and Beasts could appear, maintain themselves, 
and evolve only through the extension of their vital space from the indi- 
vidual to the family and then to the tribe, which conferred upon them an 
indefinite duration. 

For many thousands of years the two modes of thought continued to 
evolve. The Gods—by which we mean primarily moral beliefs and values 
and art—in brilliant and erratic fashion, sometimes raised themselves to 
great heights, only to fall into depths of darkness. The Beasts—that is, the 
techniques determining the standard of living—rose slowly and unpre- 
dictably, but each time higher like a tide, in small successive waves. And 
suddenly, in the course of a few centuries, we see that a first revolution of 
the mind gave birth to rational thought, to logic, to inner discipline. It was 
at the time of “the Greek miracle” that the transformation appeared most 
clearly, which justifies the symbolism we have chosen, making the new 
kingdom that of the Heroes and the Demigods. 

It would take the height of temerity to attempt an explanation. Let us 
be content to state that what happened was a revelation of possibilities, 
pre-existing but unused, rather than an invention—and we shall find this 
character in the second revolution as well. The logical steps of thought 
were not absent before the miracle, nor are they today among peoples 
primitive enough and distant enough to have missed the influence of classi- 
cal rationalism. But what is new is the constitution of a coherent system of 
thought followed by the sudden proliferation of a new and vigorous race 
in the universe of ideas. Rational methods, too, were applied to all sorts of 
conceptual materials, with varying results. Certain of these materials were 
found in the domain of the Gods, to which the Heroes succeeded in giving 
a sort of justification before the interior tribunal.‘ In other cases it was a 
matter of ideas which were abstract but well defined, in which may be 
recognized a true interior objectivity. Thus it was that philosophy and 
mathematics were established as independent activities of the human mind. 
Both provide those who practice them with occasion for great satisfaction, 


4. A quite superficial justification comparable to that which we give, sometimes as an 
afterthought and because of the need for logic, to the obscure but irresistible impulsions of 


affectivity. 
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but they differ profoundly in the nature of their results. The results of the 
philosophers are generally neither concretely usable nor even universally 
accepted. While the principles and methods used are to be admitted by 
every rational mind, the concepts to which they are applied can scarcely be 
defined either rigorously or objectively. The works thus obtained through 
the application of precise tools to uncertain and subjective materials remain 
confined to the appreciation of individuals or of schools—their value is 
even at times purely verbal. They lack the great proof of experience, which 
their very nature denies them. 

Only the geometricians have succeeded in conserving, without the help 
of that experience and within the most extreme abstraction, a rigorous and 
universal value for their propositions; this is perhaps due to the fact that the 
conceptual materials to which they apply the methods of logic represent 
elements of precise structure, of truly interior objects, resulting from the 
very constitution of our own thinking system. They are thus in a position 
to apply a sort of experimental method, demonstrating that the proposi- 
tions they reject cannot be thought. Their works, besides, have known the 
vicissitudes of the experimental sciences, from which the works of the 
philosophers are drawn: the age-old controversy concerning the Euclidean 
postulates which was finally resolved in the acknowledgment of the legiti- 
macy—accepted at length by the whole body of the scholarly world—of 
the steps of non-Euclidean thought, is a magnificent example of this. The 
demonstration of concrete utility for experimental sciences did not pass 
for naught in a good number of these conquests of the mind. 

The exuberant development of the three forms of thought—Gods, 
Heroes, and Beasts—developments independent of one another, produced 
up to the end of the Middle Ages an accumulation of mystical works.5 
logical and empirical. It was then that the second spiritual revolution oc- 
curred, accompanied by an extraordinary and sudden change whose conse- 
quences are still only beginning to be felt. The Heroes, tired of extending 
themselves in sterile efforts to justify the Gods, turned toward the Beasts— 
and, from their commerce with the latter, Men were born. The adaman- 
tine tool of logical thought was applied to objective materials which had 
up to then been given over entirely to a strictly limited empiricism. And 
the miracle occurred—the second miracle, after that of the birth of pure 
thought itself. Matter resounded clearly under the hammer’s blow and 


5. Works ofart, which are in the religious, sentimental, or sensual realm, are here included 
in the mystical group, since they are linked to the search for direct contact between beings, 
whether human or divine, and since they are independent of all rational logic. 
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began to shine with a thousand facets, as abstract methods elaborated for 
the pure joy of the mind found themselves adapted to phenomena of 
physical and organic nature. The reign of science as a whole, at once 
theoretical and experimental, began. 

We have attempted a schematic view of the present, then an indication 
of how its historical genesis might be imagined; we have still to prophesy 
for the future. Will the four populations of ideas persist, or shall we witness 
the disappearance of some of them and the appearance of new species? Let 
us practice what we preach and remain “men,” not playing at prophecy; 
following the habitual method of the sciences, let us examine the current 
tendency and effect a careful extrapolation. The result is something like the 
following. 

The Gods, as good immortals, will survive all storms. But certain of 
them will be lost in the nirvana of being forgotten; they are the ones which 
claimed to have some influence in the world of external realities, those 
which science regularly routs from their successive positions of retreat. 
It is enough for me to recall the notion of the “vitalists” that they could 
prevent the chemists from artificially manufacturing compounds called 
“organic,” considered by them as the special property of a transcendent 
vital force. But, with the synthesis of acetylene, Berthelot inaugurated the 
magnificent series in which, after imitation of the substances produced by 
life, thousands of others have been wholly created. Vitalism took refuge in 
alcohols, in sugars, then in proteins and nucleic acids. But biologists already 
know how to decompose into simpler groups and recompose at will some 
of those large half-living molecules which are called “viruses.” The elec- 
tronic microscope and chromatography give promise of a physical and 
chemical analysis of chromosomes. All the strongholds of vitalism are 
falling; it will not die, since immortality is its special privilege, but its place 
in the realm of shadows and memories is ready and waiting. Others of the 
Gods, those whose kingdom extends to tastes, feelings, and emotions, 
are too necessary, too inherent, in our deepest nature, not to prosper. The 
best loved, as I have called the arts, will continue to dazzle us by their 
strength and their constantly renewed variety. There is, besides, a large 
part in our life which we shall doubtless never be able to wrest from the 
total domination of the Gods. I mean sleep and its cortege of dreams. Here 
reigns an almost complete independence between events (fictional but giv- 
ing rise to memories) and the feelings which accompany them. Besides, 
dreams are subject to no form of criticism and cannot be unmasked 
throughout the duration of their presence within us. Only true awakening 
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re-establishes the tribunals, and these are then quick to judge and condemn 
to execution the poor dreams, fallen Gods standing naked before us like the 
emperor in the old tale. Assimilating the dreams of sleep to those of poets 
and mystics, it has been said that science, whose arrival constitutes a veri- 
table awakening of man, was going to chase faith and beauty from his life. 
Not at all from his inner life, as we have seen, but rather from his knowl- 
edge of the world and the considered action resulting therefrom. 

We may go further and admit that each of us, though in most variable 
fashion, can be prey to thoughts belonging to the four castes described 
here. Sometimes one of the categories dominates or even rules almost 
alone. But often several of them may co-exist simultaneously in our con- 
sciousness, with all their characteristics. Some of the most distinguished 
minds divide their inner life among several domains, separated into water- 
tight compartments. They think as believers, as scholars, as metaphysicians, 
or as artisans according to the nature of the subjects occupying their atten- 
tion, or whether they are in the church, the laboratory, the library, or at 
the workbench. Some have, on the contrary, attempted to break down the 
dividing walls and to “‘reconcile”’ science and religion or, more modestly, 
to apply a rational logic to articles of faith. The considerations here pre- 
sented show that such efforts are senseless. A peaceful coexistence, how- 
ever, may be successfully established and may assure a happy balance on 
condition that the frontiers be carefully watched. One may only ask about 
the real identity of the thinking being who passes from one population of 
ideas to another. In the meaning of the present essay, everything happens 
as though it were each time a matter of another man, other in the line of his 
thoughts, other in the sequence of his actions.® 

Returning to our predictions, we can foresee that science will pursue its 
conquest in all fields of nature, making intelligible all its mechanisms and 
conferring upon awakened humanity a power constantly increasing. For 
everything that can be considered objectively, even in our interior world, 
must at length enter into the great edifice built by the Men. Peaceful co- 
existence with the Gods will be assured by the limitation of this edifice to 
the subjective aspect of all things, emotional, sentimental, or artistic. The 
Beasts will profit from the progress of the Men because each technique, 


6. Here I cannot resist the pleasure of recalling the story of Cauchy, a fervent Catholic, 
discussing his theory of the functions of a complex variable with his father-confessor. The 
latter spoke dazzlingly of the satisfactions Cauchy would have in finally knowing the full 
truth of these things when he appeared before God. “I shall learn nothing new,” answered 
Cauchy, “for I have given the complete solution.” And then there is Laplace’s answer to 
Napoleon, who asked him what place he had assigned to God in his cosmogony: “‘Sire, I have 
oka need of that hypothesis.’ 
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born of science, no longer needs in everyday practicality to refer to the 
nobility of its birth and can pass without danger into the patrimony of 
habits and traditions, even into that of reflexes. We may predict that the 
Gods will capture some Beasts from time to time, thus transforming tech- 
niques into rites. The beneficial aspect of this smuggling is found in the 
profit it brings to the arts. 

Doubts have occasionally been cast upon the ability of scientific method 
to extend indefinitely its field of application. It is certain that our brain is 
constituted of a limited number of cells, ten billion or so, and that this 
arithmetical limitation cannot fail to entail a limitation in the complexity 
of thinkable structures. As a matter of fact, this limitation is less serious 
than it would be if our brain existed in isolation; thanks to the many- 
tracked communication established among thinking men, we enjoy a con- 
siderable broadening of our intellectual capacity. This is also true for those 
indirect communications represented by the taking of knowledge from the 
written, viewed, and heard documents which are multiplying with such 
dizzying rapidity in the modern world. The extension of this capacity and 
especially of the speed of its utilization (promised through electronic ma- 
chines) must also be considered. However, the limitation is real, and we 
must recognize in all honesty that a living species endowed with a brain 
ten times richer would easily resolve many of the enigmas and difficulties 
which hold us back, some of which will no doubt always hold us back. It 
is probable that the mathematicians will first sound the alarm, not because 
they will have encountered precise limits to their capacity for thought— 
since the limits themselves must be “unthinkable’’—but perhaps because 
they will realize that they are revolving around certain difficulties without 
being able to achieve direct contact with them. A two-dimensional being 
living on a sphere might recognize, for example, that his geometry is not 
plane and that there must therefore be an interior and a center to his world, 
but he would still be unable either to make a representation of it or to 
approach it. While awaiting this discovery, which the future may perhaps 
hold in store for us, science will, however, encounter no definitive limita- 
tion and will pursue its brilliant career. 

It is in pure rational thought that the evolution which we here foresee 
will cause the greatest trouble, that is, among the Heroes—at least for those 
who are not geometric. After their splendid role in the birth of Men, 
nothing will again appear worthy of their ambitions. It was always‘a great 
temptation for the philosophical members to become Gods—at the price, 
alas, of abandoning their own code of honor. Such betrayals are still pro- 
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duced before our eyes, and they are the occasion of grave spiritual crises. 

On their scientific frontier it is rather by progressive attrition that the 
real domain of philosophers has shrunk, their classical subjects becoming 
“scientized” one by one. In recompense, philosophers can borrow from 
the sciences certain notions, certain new concepts, to nourish their own 
works: evolution, probability, potential, field, and so on. But, when the 
conceptual materials of their thought are all defined objectively and 
through universal agreement, we shall be able to say that these Heroes, : 
having accepted the discipline of Men, came to swell the cohort of the 
latter, thus engaging themselves resolutely with Men in the greatest adven- 
ture of all time. 
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Ignacio Olagiie 


A NEW INTERPRETATION 


OF HIS TORT 


History, as most people understand it, is the product of an intense effort to 
describe in an objective way and in rigorous chronological order events 
which have occurred in past time. Before the Renaissance the historian 
compiled traditions, chronicles, and statements, with no concern to verify 
the correctness of his data; thus legend was mixed with truth in confused 
and picturesque narration. Now, however, the investigator, established as 
a judge of inquiry, begins research on a chosen subject within his com- 
petence by unleashing his critical judgment, rather like a hound on the 
trail of suppositions. He unearths documents and confronts them, weed- 
ing out the false from the authentic, subjects the most diverse witnesses to 
close comparison, and then with great patience, whether gifted or inept, 
he presents his thesis to the assembly of the learned. These, like a jury, 
either accept his conclusions, admit only a part of them, or reject them 
completely. Thus, from the time of the humanists who cleared the way 
up to the present day, an extraordinary legion of specialists, as patient as 
the ancient Benedictines are said to have been, have made efforts to clarify 


Translated by William Genemaras. 
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past events to establish the bases of an objective text of what has actually 
taken place. Hence the work of the great historian consisted in joining and 
fusing this labor into a homogeneous unit that would be the approximate 
reflection of the epoch under study. 

We call these labors “‘anecdotal history” because their foundation con- 
sists of the documentation of certain facts on which the entire edifice rests. 
With regard to historical methodology, it is superior to “contemporary 
history,” which consists in the narration of vivid events by an eyewitness 
or by one who has gathered the facts from the participants, to be used, as 
it were, in his own cause—in defense of a policy, in exaltation of a clan, 
for mere literary pleasure, or perhaps (as may be the case in our time) for 
the aid, in good faith, of future historians. Such are The Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon, the memoirs of Joinville (which describe the Crusades), or the 
memoirs of Winston Churchill. Although those are important texts, they 
can hardly be called “history,” since they are no more than simple at- 
testations. Thus, in giving them credence, the unsophisticated has often 
been in danger of accepting facts related in a tendentious manner, if not 
for the defense of one’s own or of another’s interests, in adulation of and 
gratitude to a crude ministry of press and propaganda. Unfortunately, 
there have been many such guileless historians who, influenced by those 
forces, have written history for the use of the vanquisher, repeating pre- 
cisely what was meant to be repeated and receiving rewards of greater or 
lesser magnificence. 

Anecdotal history, reaching its technical maturity at the end of the pust 
century, represented an extraordinary advance. Nevertheless, it suffered a 
grave limitation. Once the facts had been brought to light, it was neces- 
sary to establish relations between them in order really to understand the 
period. It was not enough to know the strict chronology of the important 
events which had occurred in a determinate place, and historians soon 
realized that for their comprehension an understanding of the environ- 
ment in which these events had developed was essential. Consequently, in 
addition to the political history, they studied the history of the society, of 
the economy and of the thought of a nation in order to present the narra- 
tion in its true frame. Still, although historical description had changed 
character and had attained a subtlety at first inconceivable, anecdotal his- 
tory was always confined to the mere anecdote, and it was logical that 
such should be the case from the moment that history, to become a science, 
based itself on the real fact, abstract, unadorned, and precise as a mathe- 
matical quantity. This being so, there could however exist no history 
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other than that of those periods whose well-filled archives had reached our 
investigators. Thanks to them, the past of European nationalities from the 
Renaissance to the present day was recorded. But with this method his- 
torians could not face with comfort either the periods preceding Western 
civilization or the great topics of universal history, for the simple reason 
that the available documents were useless as bases for an adequate critique. 
The events, with their train of testimonies, had of course occurred, but 
few or none had really reached us. All that we had was myths, legends, 
fables, and questionable chronicles, in which truth was so involved with 
falsehood that there was no simple way to separate the false from the true, 
the artful from the essential. 

The problem acquired higher status when it was believed that anecdotal 
history had been written in an epoch in which, within the great vertices of 
universal history, nothing important for humanity had happened. Except 
for the development of the sciences and the dissemination over the earth of 
the white race—precisely those events least studied up to now—the history 
of the European nationalities, unless focused from an anthropological 
point of view, displays nothing except its own peculiar anecdotes. What 
relation to the comprehension of man’s future can be seen in the in- 
ternecine struggles of Francis I and Charles V or the ambitions of Louis 
XIV, Frederick of Prussia, and Napoleon? One needs only to compare 
these occurrences in terms of values and geographic scope with the 
events which have affected the world since the year A.D. 14 to realize that 
the history of the European nationalities contributed few lessons for the 
understanding of the great movements of humanity. Anecdotal history, 
like stratigraphy in geology, pointed out the slow journey of humanity, 
but in times of tranquillity. The latter could not explain the great orogenic 
movements which changed the face of the earth, nor the former the social 
impulses which had upset its surface, as though the mischievous gods, 
escaping from Pandora’s box, had excited the energies of the human 
masses to sublime frenzy—these energies thus being set in opposition by 
unchained passions or hopelessly discouraged (as we shall later see) by 
painful upheavals having to do with the physical nature of the earth. 

There existed only one exception—a European nation which, because 
of the peculiarity of its geographical situation and the importance of the 
historic movements which had occurred within its boundaries, was dis- 
tinguished from the rest. This was Spain. For that reason, a better under- 
standing of the past might clarify the great problems of universal history 
and perhaps permit the bases of a new methodology. Of all European na- 
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tions, the history of Spain has been, until now, the most inadequately 
studied. For various reasons—religious wars, the Inquisition, the expulsion 
of the Jews—this nation’s past has been written in pamphlet style rather 
than with scientific rigor. The Spanish, bothered by the inaccuracies and 
exaggerations which were reported mostly through ignorance, called 
these tales “the black legend.” However, it has now been many years since 
scholars, native as well as foreign, have broken down the fables and clari- 
fied part of the myths, and, although those inaccuracies are still circulated 
within that great public which exists for unfounded facts, the black legend 
has been expunged from erudite works. But the incomprehensibility of the 
great movements which have occurred in Spain still stands, and, given the 
limitations imposed by anecdotal history, it could not be otherwise. We 
will indicate only two series of facts that have not been explained by it. 

1. How could it happen that the most mountainous nation of the 
Continent, which the Roman legions had taken three hundred years to 
conquer, was subjugated in only ten years by invaders from the end of the 
world to such a degree that Spain was converted from Latin to Arabic, 
from Christianity to Moslemism, from monogamy to polygamy? 

2. How could it be conceived that this nation, which in the eighteenth 
century was still one of the most powerful on earth, was left in decline and 
ruin in a little less than the first twenty years of the nineteenth century? 

The explanation of these problems exceeded the possibilities of anecdo- 
tal history. But, if deficiencies of such magnitude existed in the history of 
the West, how could we possibly understand the history of non-European 
nations and peoples, whose historical archives had been destroyed by the 
negligence of time and man? And, moreover, how could we comprehend 
the great features of universal history, since those problems were a part of 
two gigantic processes well known by all historians, in which Mediter- 
ranean history was involved: (a) the expansion of Islam and (b) the causes 
which bring about the power and ruin of peoples? 

Nevertheless, it was legitimate to formulate the problems, using the 
method of anecdotal history, since in Spain these events had occurred in 
recent times. Books existed, architectural remains were left, and the clarity 
of documents permitted of their study—a venture which would have been 
difficult for earlier epochs. But how can we hope to confirm the causes of 
the decadence of the Roman Empire when we know only the principal 
features of its past and are ignorant of the intimate details, those which 
might have been able to explain the mechanism of its fall? And what of 
the fall of civilizations far more remote—Maya, Angkor, or even the 
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destruction of the Achaemenians? How can constants be established in 
universal history by the naturalistic method—comparing cultures with 
each other as though they were insects on a work table, which could be 
measured, weighed, and analyzed to deduce analogies and differences— 
when precise and decisive data do not exist in sufficient quantity? Thus, 
in the Roman Empire, more accessible for the historian, the most opposed 
judgments were made. For some, the decadence began with Constantine 
and Christianity; for others, with Septimus Severus. Many attributed the 
crisis to Nero and his orgies, and there were others, overly distrustful, who 
diagnosed the decline to no less than the dictatorship of Sulla! According 
to these criteria, Rome, like the invertebrate Spain of Ortega y Gasset, 
had always been decadent. (This was, in truth, a play of words disguising 
the jugglery in the handling of the problem.) 

When we began our long studies on the ruin of the Spanish structure, 
we were confronted with an enigma which we had to clarify in order to 
understand the historical evolution of this country—the invasion of the 
Arabs. Great was our surprise when we realized that there existed no con- 
temporary documentation of this event and that historians, even con- 
temporary specialists, had accepted without hesitation a legend created at 
the beginning of the eleventh century by the orthodox Mussulman reac- 
tion and solidifying into a movement similar to that of the Counter- 
Reformation. We cannot here repeat the discussion which we have de- 
bated at great length elsewhere,’ but, discounting the total incomprehen- 
sion of the historians concerning the expansion of Islam, we were con- 
vinced that the meaning of the word “invasion” had been all too obviously 
abused. Regarded as taboo, it was desired to conceal with this word what 
was unknown, and therefore “invasion” had been used with neither mean- 
ing nor reason. The result was that while, according to some authors, 
Spain had always been in decadence, for others invasions had occurred on 
the peninsula throughout its entire history. 

We believe that invasions are very infrequent phenomena. The ex- 
pansion and regression of ideas should not be confused with an invasion, 
and it should not be forgotten that ideas are forces, both in the individual and 
in the society, which is a sum of individuals. People have learned a foreign 
language without invasion but simply because of the intellectual superior- 
ity of the stranger. Greek was extended over a great part of the Mediter- 
ranean area in a period when its own political power was very weak. In the 
same way, a nation could have assimilated another religion to its own 

1. Ignacio Olagiie, La Decadencia espatiola (4 vols.; Madrid: Mayfe, 1950). 
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tradition without its imposition by the fire and steel of an invader, but 
simply because the idea took root in a favorable environment. The Scotch 
did not need to be conquered by the Germans in order for them to be con- 
verted to the Reformation, and neither were the Chinese conquered in 
order to become Communists. Archeologists should not explain, as has 
frequently been done in prehistoric studies, the discovery of objects be- 
longing to another culture by the occurrence of an invasion, when their 
presence could be simply the effect of imitation or of a commercial rela- 
tionship. What, therefore, we ask, is an invasion? 

The majority would probably agree that an invasion rests on a march 
toward an objective by an aggregation, warlike or peaceful, in accordance 
with a political organization and a spiritual leader. Then the arrival of the 
Alpine tribes in the West could not be conceived as invasion, since these 
people from the East strayed westward as a function of climatic factors, in 
an unorganized fashion, and during several millenniums. We should, 
therefore, restrict the word “‘invasion” to a directed action and not to dis- 
placements which show a strictly biological character. The movements of 
the Indo-European tribes resembled more the migrations of the zodlogical 
herds of geological times than actions conceived and directed by a man or 
a small group. 

Thus we became aware that, in order to analyze the motor which 
gives the impulse to history, it is necessary to give greater importance to 
the process of ideas. Heretofore, the evolution of thought, whether po- 
litical, scientific, or religious, had been studied apart from the facts. Keep- 
ing in mind the psychological studies of Alfredo Fouillie, we understood 
that if, on analysis, we could conceive of an idea as an action ascribed to the 
external manifestations of the individual—as a force similar in respect to its 
morphological characters to any other natural force—in the same way we 
could analyze the ideas of the society, inasmuch as it constitutes an organ- 
ization of individuals. In other words, if there existed a dynamics of per- 
sonal will, this implied likewise a dynamics of the collectivity. Psychology 
gathered the testimony from the first, and history the facts from the 
second. 

Given that the idea is a force, we could measure its radius of action in 
the society—that is, in history. When an idea or an assemblage of them 
reached a greater expansion, it appeared more important in the eyes of the 
investigator. The obtained effect permitted of a hierarchical scheme of the 
past, as the events were in a close relation of subordination to the idea, and, 
given the findings of anecdotal history, the degree of its expansion could 
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be calculated with certainty. All that was necessary was the study of the 
relation between the idea and the consequent fact. We found ourselves in 
the same situation as the primitive naturalists, who, to establish an order 
in the multiplicity of living things, had undertaken an identical method. 
Distinguishing the principal biological characters of the animals, they had 
managed to schematize them according to their importance in a genea- 
logical tree: order, family, genus, species. On this structure the future of 
biology had directly depended. 

Thanks to the enormous inventory of documents in our possession, it is 
possible to attempt a similar systematization constituted of ideas-forces and 
arranged in an order of subordination. The success of the attempt would 
lie in the search for, and isolation of, the principal ideas on which the 
others depend. Several families, then, would compose a higher structure, 
a culture; and several cultures, a civilization. 

We will take as an example a rudimentary society, because in mathe- 
matics, biology, and history the simple theorems permit the comprehen- 
sion of the more complicated. We will consider the history of men who, 
since the most remote times, have dwelt close to the great polar bank, 
where they live in an adequate geographic territory—frozen lands, tundra, 
seashore, islands—and who are commonly called Eskimos. In our times 
the geographers and the students of prehistory have learned the higher 
principles to which their lives were subject. This principle constitutes for 
us an idea-force, despite the fact that it represents a living being, the rein- 
deer. From our point of view, this ruminant is converted into an idea-force 
because the life of the society is organized about it. It satisfies all needs— 
food, clothing, tools, transportation—to such an extent that modern 
geographers have been able to establish a distinct social structure, the 
reindeer civilization. This creature is therefore an idea-force that limits a 
human association to a geographic territory determined by the range of its 
species. In addition, we have an abstraction which can be translated into 
terms of space and dated back in time, an algebraic expression. With the 
knowledge of one of the values of this society, then, the remaining un- 
known values can be automatically conceived. The simple discovery of a 
bone or of a rock painting immediately implies the reconstruction of the 
civilization as it functioned. 

It is within our power to isolate any other group in a different geo- 
graphic setting and thus to study the civilization of the camel, of-honey, 
and so on, which has been done in great measure by the French geograph- 
ers. The idea-force is concentrated in a concrete object and permits the 
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understanding of an underdeveloped society. Nevertheless, the same prin- 
ciple can explain the society of the great civilizations in which the idea- 
force is not interrelated with a concrete object but with an idea-abstract, 
intimately tied to a conception of life. Nietzsche was thus able to study 
the Dionysian and Apollonian feeling of the Greek civilization, and 
Spengler the fervent desire of Western society to draw out nature’s secrets, 
calling it Faustian, trom Faust. 

But let us return to our Eskimos, whose civilization is well known and 
whose evolution can be traced from the later paleolithic period. Students 
of prehistory, observing their present way of life and possessing 2n enor- 
mous amount of archeological material, have found it easy to reconstitute 
the past activity of these populations. Consequently, it was perceived that 
there existed in the course of this long evolution subordinate divisions be- 
longing to the general picture, which were always delimited by the geo- 
graphic area of the species—the idea-force that served as common de- 
nominator. It became evident that this species held a much more important 
place in primitive society than in the present. The ancients were more 
closely tied to the reindeer than are contemporaries, having idealized it as 
essentially magical. Thus profuse drawings of reindeer were found among 
the rock paintings of southern France and the Cantabrian coast. We would 
then deduce, as if in a subgenera, a group of ideas-forces of much less 
extent. We could isolate a paleolithic culture of the reindeer composed of 
minor ideas-forces; for example, magical representation of the animal, 
utilization of carved stones, rock paintings; later, a neolithic culture, with 
fittings of polished stone, and, finally, a modern culture influenced by the 
technical accomplishments of the white race. These three cultures pos- 
sessed their individual characters, but, while on different temporal levels, 
they revolved about the same principle. 

Consequently, in any society whatever, a certain number of fertile 
ideas are imposed on the mass of inferior ones. Cultures first established 
on less evolved conceptions are built up on a higher structure and con- 
stitute a civilization. However, the culture of the reindeer that we have 
just described was rudimentary. Its various cultural forms were extended 
peacefully in the past, the superimposition of the one over the other taking 
place over such a long period of time that there could not have been any 
confusion. Ou the other hand, the more recent civilizations were opposed 
in virtual competition. There existed a struggle which ended in a general 
symbiosis, in which the dominant idea-force managed to stand out and 
flourish in all its splendor. In the Faustian civilization its cultures were 
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clearly evident within very precise geographical limits. Then after a first 
wave, which could be linked to the Renaissance, and which had erupted 
with great force over the West, two opposite poles had soon been iso- 
lated: the Reformation in the north and the Counter-Reformation in the 
south. (These terms are to be understood in a very broad sense; thus Mil- 
ton belonged to the culture of the Reformation, Velazquez to that of the 
Counter-Reformation.) Then, much as liquids find a single level, an equi- 
librium was established. A single idea spread over our continent more ex- 
tensively than earlier ones and managed in the eighteenth century to 
again unify the West with the Enlightenment. A higher principle was 
erected, represented by Faust, crowning this grand and imposing archi- 
tecture in singular apotheosis. 

The idea, as an integral part of nature, followed the general law. It was 
manifested as a force and consequently was subject to evolution. It was 
mysteriously born, it grew, reached its maximum splendor, passed 
through a period of decline, and was slowly extinguished in the crucible 
of social agitation from which it could be reborn like a phoenix, meta- 
morphosed into another idea, or simply received into another life-giving 
complex. 

Now, however, we could distinguish among the ideas two large fami- 
lies which embraced the entire evolution of humanity. A great writer 
gives life to certain characters in his drama or novel, but, once born, they 
escape from the hands of the author. They are free—in sweet disguises they 
will stimulate man’s imagination, enchant his dreams, soften his heart, and 
revive his hopes. They may appertain to the phantoms of popular novels, 
whose ephemeral life glitters like a flash, or perhaps, calmly but with 
firmness, they may occupy a place in the society as if they had really lived 
in a fixed epoch. Amadis of Gaul in Spain and the Princess of Cleves in 
France are so interrelated with a past culture that the informed person can 
place them immediately and without hesitation. These personages have 
been fused to such a degree with their native community that they have 
just title to be considered among its attributes. 

There are, however, creative geniuses who have given life to characters 
so intimately linked to the essence of man that they appear able to resist 
the erosion of time and remain as active in the present as in the past. 
Thus we have Oedipus Rex, who destroys himself to learn the truth; 
Hamlet, corroded with doubt; Tartuffe, who, under the guise of religion, 
looked to increase his fortune; Don Quixote, so desirous that justice should 
rule over the earth that he tried to impose it with the blows of his lance, 
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even at the risk of being vanquished by adversity; Don Juan, the seducer, 
whose passion consisted perhaps in enjoying women, perhaps in deceiving 
them. These characters cannot be labeled; neither do they disappear with 
a culture or a civilization. They have such vitality that they defy the cen- 
turies. 

In the same way it is easy to distinguish among the ideas-forces two 
categories which enjoy such strength that they remain firm in spite of time. 
They are the primary and secondary ideas. A primary idea may be that of 
fire, which man managed to master in the early paleolithic period; sec- 
ondary ideas are the representations which he has made of it or his man- 
ner of producing it in the different civilizations which have occurred since 
the primitive epoch. The idea of fire will remain united to the activity ot 
man for the length of his existence on earth, but the manner of producing 
it will depend on each civilization—sometimes from a piece of wood, a 
flint, a match, a candle, or an electric spark. The ideas of God, immortal- 
ity, society, and state, but also those of the wheel, weaving, agriculture, 
and calculation, constitute the mass of primary ideas. On each level of his- 
tory they can manifest a different form, and the evolution of this form 
may continue throughout the centuries toward a greater spirituality, be- 
cause they find themselves closely tied to the most immediate material 
and intellectual necessities. This is the great treasure of humanity that every 
newborn inherits and that is transmitted through generations by oral and 
written tradition. 

By this method, we could conceive of man’s past as a succession of 
ideas-forces, united in strong structures to form the frameworks of cul- 
tures and civilizations. However, imitating the orthogenic series in bio- 
logical evolution, these civilizations have occurred in a discontinous man- 
ner as a consequence of real and creative mutations. Just as the orthogenic 
series, in its accelerated? movement, was each time more perfected in re- 
gard to the nervous system and the brain, so the historical evolution was 
developed by a similar process, thanks to the transmission of life which 
unites generations and civilizations, but also thanks to the evolution of the 
ideas-forces, which became in each stage more important, more subtle, and 
more spiritual. In this very long operation the best is isolated and inherited; 
the secondary disappears or is immobilized in parallel avenues to finally 
stagnate, just as the fossilized series discovered by paleontologists and 


2. We have studied this process in La Ley del movimiento acelerado en la evolucién (“Boletin 
de la Real Sociedad de Historia Natural” [volume in honor of E. Herndndez-Pacheco] [Mad- 


rid, 1954]). 
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anthropologists. One could therefore compare the evolution of the ideas- 
forces to a string of pearls, each pearl representing a civilization. The string 
would start with small pearls, which would increase gradually in size, to 
end with the most magnificent, hanging, pendulant fashion, in all its 
splendor. Each pearl, like each civilization, can be isolated from the string, 
but this string, like history, constitutes a single unit because each pearl is 
united to the preceding one by a thread which joins all—the inheritance 
of life and of the primary ideas-forces, whose power constantly increases. 

The evolution of the ideas-forces followed the same rhythm as that of 
life, which was, after all, the simple consequence of the multiple correla- 
tions which unite the individuals. A group of species constitutes a family, 
several groups an orthogenic series, which is born, develops, degenerates, 
and dies. Then, because of a strange mutation, a new, more perfected 
series appears, better adapted to the geographic picture to which it be- 
longs, more capable of satisfying the internal impulses of its nervous sys- 
tem and, later, the impulses of its increasingly more complicated brain. 
The primitive and rudimentary ideas-forces will evolve in the same way 
and with the same discontinous rhythm until they reach the conceptions of 
Homo sapiens, pursuing themselves throughout the length of civilizations 
as in an eternal return. Moreover, in this extremely long process, idea and 
life are tied to the earth which nourishes them, providing at times the 
pedestal on which they may raise themselves and sometimes only the daily 
bread by which they are sustained. 

In the evolution of humanity the imposition of the geographic bound- 
aries was as important as the structure of the ideas-forces. In order to live, 
to create a culture, to perfect a civilization, man must enjoy possession of 
material goods. Without wealth and refinements the idea, its spiritual 
force constantly increasing, is a luxury accessible only when the primordial 
necessities of sustenance are assured. But wealth, like a gold coin, rotates 
from one point on the globe to another. It is not stable, and it also follows 
a process of evolution. When we studied the crisis which provoked the 
ruin of the Castilian plateau in the seventeenth century, we were astonished 
to see the rapidity with which a city of the commercial importance of 
Medina del Campo had vanished in misery. At the end of the sixteenth 
century, on festival days, drafts valued at several thousand dollars were 
cashed in a kind of clearing-house. One of the most important markets of 
Europe, both fair and market had disappeared but fifty years later. How 
can such a great catastrophe be explained? 

Then it became clear that, apart from the minor relations which bind 
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man to the soil of his birth and which, studied in these last fifty years by 
the geographers, are now described in the handbooks, there exists, in- 
crusted in human evolution, another link, this one historical, which unites 
the idea-force with the geographical limit within which it spreads. We 
have called this relation “geopolitical” because the word seemed fitting 
and because of the innumerable criticisms addressed against our previous 
interpretations. Moreover, it had remained void of meaning, for the Ger- 
man authors who invented the word had not managed to give it a con- 
tent. Then we realized that this geopolitical relation constituted a platform 
on which was unfolded the anecdotes of history. One could then write: 


Idea-force 
Geographic limit 





= Anecdote 


We will take an example for greater clarification. 


GEOGRAPHIC LIMIT 


At the termination of the Spanish colonization, there lived in the plains ot 
South America about fifty thousand undomesticated bovines. This wealth 
could not be exploited. The Gaucho, at mealtimes, having a discriminating 
palate, chose a pregnant cow from the flock, killed her, ate the calf which 
had not yet been born, and abandoned the rest to the birds of prey. At the 
same time, the vice-royalty of the Rio de la Plata was one of the must 
destitute of all Spanish America. Buenos Aires was a small city of forty 
thousand inhabitants, in contrast with Lima, Mexico City, or Havana, 


which far exceeded a hundred thousand. 


IDEA-FORCE 


At the University of Edinburgh in 1820, following the theories much dis- 
cussed throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries on the basic 
concepts of chemistry, John Leslie (1766-1852) had the opportunity to 
make nature work, as was the saying then, in a most unique manner and to 
take advantage of it in producing artificial cold, thus transforming water to 
ice. His laboratory results had an impressive success, and little by little in 
the nineteenth century the technique was perfected, until, between 1890 
and 1900, the industry of refrigeration was ready and rendered its first 


benefits. 
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GEOPOLITICAL RELATION 


Now life began to fulfil its role. Soon businessmen realized the profits 
which could be gained if they could send the frozen meat of those gigantic 
herds of the pampas to Europe. Important mercantile enterprises were 
founded, and the landscape of those regions began to be modified. Cattle- 
raising, instead of being abandoned to the caprices of nature, was trans- 
formed by technique and industry. The plain was partitioned with wire 
fences, wells were dug, stables constructed. Trees were planted around the 
rural clusters, and they multiplied. Communications were perfected. A 
new wealth had been created. Buenos Aires, since 1890, has increased from 
four hundred thousand inhabitants to four million. 

To establish a geopolitical relation, it is not sufficient to develop just any 
technical idea. The invention of paper, like that of the press, with all that 
it has signified for human progress, would not meet the requirements be- 
cause it was subordinated to a primary idea—the written transmission of 
thought—serving merely as an improvement. To constitute a geopolitical 
relation, an idea must possess such force and novelty that it carries with it 
a modification of the landscape with the creation of a new wealth. For 
centuries since the beginning of human activity, thanks to the imposition 
of this relation, the natural landscape has been gradually and slowly trans- 
formed to an artificial one. But, with the evolution of the historical period, 
artificial landscapes have occurred one after the other in such a way that the 
geographer must exile himself from the confines of the earth to discover 
and admire a countryside free of human industry. 

On the other hand, it was evident that an idea could not extend itself to 
such a radius of action if it did not represent the force of an entire culture. 
The device employed by Leslie to produce cold would not have occurred 
to the imagination of a man, even to a genius, had there not existed a 
scientific climate in which was present the principles required to carry out 
the experiment. This device, which today appears so simple, was the result 
of a constant force of two centuries during which the fundamentals of 
modern chemistry had been discovered and had remained firmly estab- 
lished. One can then affirm that this idea-force—the production of artificial 
ice—was representative of a society in a determinate moment of its evolu- 
tion. Further, since the geopolitical relation, because of its abstract charac- 
ter, could be applied with success in space and time. it was legitimate to 
conclude that each civilization in the past had enjoyed its own geopolitical 
relations. However, to follow the ascending process of humanity, to under- 
stand the causes that accommodated and gave life to the anecdote, it was 
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necessary to interrelate the triple evolution of the three terms of the rela- 
tion: (1) evolution of the ideas-forces, (2) evolution of the geographical 
limit, and (3) evolution of the geopolitical relation in the functioning of the 
two premises. 


I. THE IDEAS EVOLVED 


Since the historians, beginning with Renan and Taine, had initiated the 
study of the history of ideas (without the need to recur to Hegel’s triad ot 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, which at times eventuated in struggles in- 
ternal to the cultures, as in the case of the Faustian civilization in the triad 
of Reformation, Counter-Reformation, and Enlightenment, but which did 
not possess a constant adequate to explain the great complex of universal 
history) the evolution of thought in general was deduced with always 
greater evidence. It was similar to the evolution of life in its enormous 
though diffuse ardor, its avenues, parallel but lacking in outlets, its occa- 
sional regressive movements, and its sudden and spectacular stops and 
starts. We could today affirm that, just as there was present in biology the 
evolution of the nervous system from a simple filament to the human brain 
(from a rudimentary and mechanical idea-force to abstract thought), there 
was likewise liberated in history over the ages, the long-sustained effort to 
reach from bestiality to greater spirituality. In the history of life and of the 
idea, an imposing impulse, like a tide, dragged after it a multitude of forms 
and ideas that gave charm and character to each orthogenic series and to 
each civilization. But in this medley of concepts some distinguished them- 
selves in that they served as support for the structure of a geopolitical rela- 
tion. They themselves established the nexus; they did not evolve. On the 
contrary, they strongly rooted the culture to the soil, so that the society 
might have vitality to grow, strengthen itself, reach its greatest splendor— 
and then disappear. The relation constituted the foundations which held a 
civilization in a characteristic mold. From here begins the discontinuous 
process of history. Yet above it, self-sustained, evolved the general ideas, 
free from all terrestrial determinism. And it was from within their enor- 
mous mass that, with the passing of time, future ideas to establish new rela- 
tions would appear—ideas which would destroy those held previously, 
thus obliging human ingenuity to burst out with all magnificence in the 
most remote places of the globe. 

In the course of the paleolithic period thousands of men must have 
stumbled onto the ore of cassiterite without giving it great importance. 
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But when certain geniuses at the beginning of the third millennium, inter- 
ested in metallurgical matters, learned how to smelt it and mix it with 
copper, there emerged a fruitful movement, the civilization of bronze. 
Much later, by increasing the degrees of combustion of a more powerful 
furnace, other acute workers managed to smelt a more common mineral, 
iron. The civilization of bronze disappeared to give way to another, better 
adapted to the increased needs of a more numerous humanity and anx- 
ious for their satisfaction. The civilization of iron annihilated that of bronze 
—and the change carried peoples and nations to destruction. But there was 
no evolution in this case from the idea of cassiterite to that of iron. What 
evolved were the technical procedures necessary to achieve a combustion 
of more calories, a process ascribed to the idea of fire and which perseveres 
with still the same energy today. The idea of the geopolitical relation was 
thus subordinated to the evolution of general thought. The geological con- 
stitution of the globe did not change during historical times; it was techni- 
cal ability which chose one object for its exploitation by man, abandoning 
the other. The existence of petroleum in Asia Minor was known since 
remote antiquity, but it could not be transformed into wealth until the 
evolution of human thought was sufficiently advanced for the discovery of 
the combustion engine. 


II. EVOLUTION OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL LIMIT 


The landscape can change either at the hands of man or by the evolution of 
nature itself. In the first case, one artificial landscape leaves its place to an- 
other. A characteristic example can be seen in England during the era of 
the industrial revolution. Its lands, cared for like gardens, were upset by the 
earthquake of a manufacturing complex in which the smoke, the shops, 
the railroads, and the worker’s slums occupied the prairies and the villages. 
The landscape may also change with excessive cultivation, which leads to 
loss of fertility by erosion and through accelerated deforestation by the 
lumberman. But, in general, this change comes united with a phenomenon 
of much greater breadth—a rhythmical variation of the climate with the 
modifications of the continental landscape, a process that has existed ever 
since the most remote geological ages and that is attributed generally to 
mysterious and unknown astronomical causes. The first paleontologists 
had realized that the marine fossils found on the top of the mountains be- 
longed to a different climate than the present one. Not only did the ocean 
occupy regions where great orographic systems are found today but the 
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ancient ocean had no analogy with the present one. The sea of remote 
times in Europe had a tropical fauna; consequently, a change of climate 
had occurred. For a long time it was believed that it required geological 
ages for these modifications, but recently it has been certified that the cli- 
mate had changed constantly during even historical times. In our studies 
on the Iberian peninsula we have reconstituted its climate in the direction 
of a greater aridity since the Christian Era. With the help of many bits of 
evidence, we have been able to demonstrate the eighteenth-century crisis 
on the Castilian plateau, calculating the loss of the pluviometric constant at 
around 300 mm. of water per year. At first sight the inexpert reader might 
deduce that this diminution was a thing of small importance in the cli- 
matic evolution of a territory, and, in truth, it would have less importance 
in an established geographical limit, and if it did not involve a constant. 
There are annual variations of temperature and rain—a phenomenon hav- 
ing little relation to what interests us here. The diminution of the rains— 
the cause of sharp crises in the history of Spain, as had been the case pre- 
viously in other regions of the Mediterranean and of central Asia—was 
serious, from the moment it was recognized as involving a rhythm, that is, 
as a series of oscillations toward a lesser or greater amount of rain, and also 
when, in regard to particular circumstances, it was observed to modify 
profoundly the previously dominant geographical measure. 

Characteristic botanical and zodlogical species make up a determinate 
landscape. The beech tree, for example, has a pluviometric optimum situ- 
ated between 800 and 2,000 mm. of water per year. A decrease of 300 mm., 
therefore, would not modify the landscape in the least if the diminution 
took place within the optimum. The inhabitants of this territory who pos- 
sessed no meteorological observatories, as was the case everywhere until 
the middle of the last century, would be unaware of the existence of the 
phenomenon, having no point of reference. But if we choose a place where 
the rainfall might oscillate to the lower limit, that is, around 800 mm., and 
the loss of water was constant, something might well happen. The beech 
tree and its associated species would resist for a certain time, but soon they 
would parch, to slowly disappear and leave the land free for another bo- 
tanical group, which, finding itself in extremely favorable conditions, 
would develop with rapidity and exuberance. In the mountains of the 
Castilian plateau the beech tree and its relatives have succumbed to the pine 
family, which need much less humidity. 

These considerations show that a decrease in the rainfall, in certain criti- 
cal circumstances, involves, like a change of scene in the theater, a sudden 
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modification of landscape, with its enormous consequences in the econom- 
ic, social, and political order. 

But now we have a key which will help us to decipher some of the 
problems of antiquity. Ifa great part of the peoples who lived long ago in 
the Mediterranean area enjoyed a climate with much more rainfall than 
there is at present, we can easily understand how their economies attained 
a production which today has been lost, how they raised civilizations that 
fill us with wonder, and how they could suddenly have been reduced to 
ruin and misery. If, in the third and second millenniums, Mesopotamia en- 
joyed a temperate climate with abundant precipitation, the condensation 
of its demography is immediately explained, since great cities and their 
cultures are not likely to stretch themselves out in the desert sand. On the 
other hand, Breasted’s law, according to which in times of drought the 
nomad invades the lands of the sedentary agriculturist, would acquire a 
breadth not suspected by its author, and many myths and countermyths 
would then be shattered. Thus the so-called Arabic invasion (which we 
have studied at length), which synchronized with a climatic crisis marking 
the change of the Sahara steppes to desert, motivated in that immense re- 
gion the movements of the tribes from east to west as well as the Christian 
pseudo-reconquest and the anti-Arabian prejudice.’ 

There was present then, in certain regions of the globe, a process ot 
drought. The temperate lands were converted into steppes and the steppes 
into desert—all this according to a long process of evolution, whose effects 
on the vegetation produced violent and sudden changes. But the conse- 
quences were not only social; they also attacked the individual as a biologi- 
cal being, since the modification of the landscape involved nutrition. As 
the human body failed to receive the inducements of the varied diet re- 
quired for its complete development, there was effected, in the long run 
and irremediably, a change in the anthropologic structure of the individ- 
ual. Faced with the need for self-specialization to arm itself against adverse 


3. When the great historian Ibn-Khaldun, member of an Andalusian family which had 
emigrated in the fourteenth century to Tunisian lands, wrote: “A country dominated by the 
Ane is a ruined country,” he noted how many times the cause had produced the effect. 
“Consider,” he paca further in his Prolegomena, “‘in all the countries conquered centuries 
ago by the Arabs, the civilization as well as the population has disappeared. The soil itself 
seems to have changed its nature. In our own day, Syria has been left destroyed, and Tunis 
and Morocco still suffer from the devastations committed by the Arabs.” But we must dis- 
tinguish two causes in his lamentations: the damages due to the modification of the landscape, 
which are blamed on the arrival of the nomads when they themselves, pursued by drought, 
were displaced, and the injuries caused by their presence, motivated by the shock of thei 
barbarous customs compared with those of the agriculturist and the city dweller, whose 
culture was much more elevated. 
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circumstances, and lacking the optimum conditions for maintaining even 
the normal equilibrium and harmony of its physiological faculties, the 
human body lost that elasticity and equilibrium that favors intellectual 
exercise. In a word, the race degenerated. The historian should not, ob- 
viously, let himself be deceived by words. The present-day Romans, 
Greeks, Syrians, and Arabs, considered from the point of view of the mass, 
must be physically different from the ancients—for better or for worse. 
But the change of climate brought other consequences as well that ex- 
plained the ruin of certain nations of antiquity. Healthful regions abruptly 
became pestilent. With the drought a train of diseases suddenly broke out, 
among them the most virulent and insidious: malaria. This explains the 
fate of the imperial city of Rome, surrounded by lakes affording pleasure 
and beauty to its environs, where a rise in temperature was all that was 
needed for the Anopheles to lay its eggs in the stagnant waters. Thus the 
city was menaced by death, and Constantine had to abandon it as unhealth- 
ful. 

On the other hand, while the civilizations of the Mediterranean suffered 
from the expansion of the drought, others succumbed to a contrary phe- 
nomenon—a sudden excess of rainfall. Situated in tropical regions, the 
desert became green and the jungle threatening, and, empowered by its 
vital juices and its innumerable armies of ravenous insects, it suddenly 
erupted and destroyed cities, temples, palaces, and cultures. The Maya 
civilization disappeared in this way, as did also that of Angkor, and several 
of the Vedic cultures, whose architectural remains amaze us, surviving in 
the midst of distant jungles. But the phenomenon was also able to benefit 
certain regions of unhospitable climate and convert them to temperate 
ones. The ice disappeared, the tundra softened and melted, rains and sea 
winds diminished, rivers became calm. The lands were transformed into 
peaceful territories, ready to receive immigrants and to be converted into 
areas favorable for the fostering of future civilizations. Europe, for ex- 
ample, in the beginning of history, attracted the alpine migrations to its 
plains. And it cannot be doubted that the power of the Nordic nations 
since the sixteenth century is owing largely to their favored climate, which 
has permitted the development of their agriculture. 


III. EVOLUTION OF THE GEOPOLITICAL RELATION 


The idea and the geographical limit having evolved, it was logical that the 
relation, with regard to the poles which maintained it, would also evolve. 
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This relation could change or disappear when one or the other pole did not 
fulfil its required role. The modification of the geographical limit, there- 
fore, destroyed the existing link with all its consequences. For example, the 
irrigated land disappeared with the arrival of the desert. This irrigation had 
been constituted with regard to an established relation between the idea of 
geography, that of engineering, and an adequate geographic limit. But, if 
the rain was not sufficient to fill the channels, we saw the ruin of a canal 
system invented by human ingenuity along with the fall of the civilization 
which it sustained. 

On the other hand, one idea could be displaced by another, more dy- 
namic, which satisfied human necessities to a greater degree. A characteris- 
tic example is the failure of the Spanish metallurgic industry at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, when, up to that time, the northern part of 
the Iberian peninsula had been one of the greatest iron-producing regions 
on all the Continent. This privileged situation was due to the following 
geopolitical relation: 

Idea: art and science of the smelting of metals. 

Geographic limit: sufficient proximity to iron mines with large forests 
that produced the charcoal for the smelting, as well as the existence of small 
rivers with mills which moved the required machinery. 

Relation: a powerful metallurgic industry with its economic, social, and 
political consequences. Spain possessed one of the most efficient artilleries 
of modern times, which explained its wide hegemony. 

Under these conditions Spain exported iron to England, especially for 
the needs of her navy. But in 1713 Abraham Darby discovered the proce- 
dure of transforming coal to coke, whose purity permitted competition 
with charcoal at a much lower price. England, which did not have a 
metallurgic industry, began the exploitation of blast furnaces fed with coal. 
Spanish and Continental metallurgy were left behind, and by the end of 
the century England smelted much more iron than the entire Continent. 
The French and Spanish might otherwise have been able to win at Trafal- 
gar, and the same goes for Philip II after the defeat of the Invincible Ar- 
mada, since the Spanish government would have had more iron at its 
disposal for a new navy than its adversaries and would therefore have been 
able to supplant its enemies. 

It could be affirmed, in conclusion, that geopolitical relations are not 
perennial. They change. Therefore, each civilization in a given historical 
moment enjoys its peculiar geopolitical relations, which have many times 
modified their structure and the peoples who were sustained by them. 
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Now, however, the great guiding standards that channel human activity 
are understood. While man was prisoner of the soil, he was also prisoner of 
his geopolitical relations. In the past, man could do nothing to master an 
adverse situation. The fact fatally asserted itself, like a cosmic calamity. 
But, with the evolution of the spirit, and as his technical and scientific 
means gradually increased, the play of the idea could temper or neutralize 
a disfavorable geographic relation. In contrast to the past the future ap- 
peared more pleasing. Then as always, in the epic of human life, there was 
a greater dominion of spirit over matter and, consequently, over the 
tyrannical imposition of the inorganic. However, these considerations 
permitted us to go beyond the ancient historical conceptions, since the 
history of ideas-forces, resting and supporting itself on anecdotal history, 
excelled always more and more. Thus, as in the evolution of mathematical 
thought letters had been substituted for numbers, now the idea and its 
relations were substituted for the mere anecdote. This was a new method- 


ology in its infancy. 
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A. Dupont-Sommer 


PROBLEMS REGARDING 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS’ 


THE ESSENIAN ORIGIN OF THE QUMRAN 


Our knowledge of ancient history has been tremendously enlarged in the 
last hundred years. Ancient civilizations, formerly scarcely glimpsed or 
completely unknown, have emerged from the obscurity in which they 
were buried. In other domains, already more or less well known, the dis- 
covery of documents year after year has shed a clearer—sometimes even a 
harsh—light upon the great pages of the human past. These discoveries, 
which reveal to us what the man of earlier days was like and which enable 
us to achieve a better understanding of the man of today, have at times 
been due to the purest chance. The manuscripts we are discussing here as 
well as many others belong in this category. 

Let us recall the initial fact. In 1947, eleven years ago, a Bedouin acci- 
dentally discovered a grotto in the wilderness of Judah not far from some 
ruins called Kirbet Qumran, where an entire collection of ancient Hebrew 


. 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 


1. This article, with a few additions, is the text of a series of six lectures delivered by the 
author in November and December, 1957, over Radiodiffusion-T élévision Francaise. 
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scrolls? was preserved. Soon to become famous as the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
they certainly represent one of the most important findings that has been 
made for a long time in the field of the historical and philological sciences. 

What is the actual date of these manuscripts? From what milieu, from 
which Jewish sect, did they come? Why had they been hidden in a grotto 
in the middle of a desert? Such were the first questions that came to mind 
when this astonishing discovery was announced. 

The character of the Hebraic script in itself attested an ancient date, 
approximately the first century B.c. or A.D. But from the beginning the 
very site of the discovery suggested a more exact hypothesis: that these 
ancient rolls came from a community of Essenian Jews who had settled in 
tlie region and that they were the remains of an Essenian library, hidden 
there at the time ofa political crisis which forced the members of the com- 
munity to flee. 

Actually it was known that the Essenes, a mystical Jewish sect which 
flourished in Palestine during the two centuries prior to the capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus in a.p. 70, were indeed in possession of an important 
establishment, a kind of tabernacle or temple in the region where the 
manuscripts were discovered. Pliny the Elder—the Latin author who per- 
ished in a.p. 79 at the time of the tragic eruption of Vesuvius which buried 
Pompei—has apprised us of this. In his Historia naturalis (v. xvii. 4), after 
describing the Dead Sea and its eastern shore, he refers to the Essenes in the 
following terms: 

West [of the Dead Sea], the Essenes draw far away from all shores that are harm- 
ful. They are a unique kind of people and more admirable than any other in the 
world: they include not a single woman, having entirely renounced love; they are 
without money; their company consists exclusively of palm trees. Each day their 
dead are replaced thanks to the mass of new arrivals; indeed, they come in great 
numbers, those who, exhausted by the fluctuations of fortune, are led to adopt their 
customs. Thus, for thousands of centuries, unbelievable as it may seem, a people 
subsist who are eternal and yet among whom no one is born: so fecund for them is 
the repentance which others feel for their past life! 


What a priceless description by this pagan author! Briefly but strikingly 
it brings these strange ascetics to life. This passage calls attention to their 
celibacy, their contempt for wealth, their penchant for solitude, their dis- 
taste for earthly life, their practice of penitence, the considerable size of 

2. There is some question about the date 1947 because of a statement signed by a certain 
Bedouin, a man called Muhammad ed-Deeb, and published in the Journal of Near Eastern 


Studies, XVI, No. 4 (October, 1957), 236 ff., by William H. Brownlee; according to this evi- 
dence, the discovery goes back to 1945. 
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their following. But no less interesting is Pliny’s reference to their habitat: 
near the western shore of the Dead Sea, he says, and specifically on the 
northern part of this western shore. For, having spoken of the Essenes, 
Pliny describes Engedi and Masada. Engedi, he remarks, is situated on the 
same shore but “lower,” in other words, down the river, farther south. 
Masada is even farther south. Therefore, the Essenes must have lived west of 
the Dead Sea and north of Engedi, which corresponds exactly to the region 
of Kirbet Qumran itself. 

Apart from the account by Pliny the Elder, the Essenes were known to 
us mainly by several rather lengthy passages by two Jewish writers who 
also lived during the first century A.D.: Philo Judaeus* and Flavius Jose- 
phus.* These passages contain a good deal of information about the par- 
ticular features of the Essenian beliefs and customs; but we had no texts 
that were directly and indubitably derived from the Essenes and that would 
have enabled us to check and verify the accuracy of these accounts. Conse- 
sequently, prior to the Dead Sea discoveries, the Essenes remained espe- 
cially obscure and were regarded by historians as presenting a difficult 
problem. To be sure, no historian, not even the most critical, ever dreamed 
of denying their existence. This sweeping hypothesis, which has been sug- 
gested only very recently, runs counter to the converging multiple evi- 
dence relating to the Essenes and is therefore completely devoid of scien- 
tific validity. One might as well deny the existence of the Sadducees, the 
Pharisees, or the Zealots, and even, why not, that of the Dead Sea! Rather, 
the discussion has centered on the credibility of this or that characteristic 
described by the ancient authors, on the nature and essence of Essenianism 
and the kind of foreign influences that might have affected it, on the impor- 
tance of the role that it was to play in the Jewish world, and, finally, 
on its relationship to early Christianity. 

As soon as some of the Hebrew texts discovered at Qumran were pub- 
lished, it seemed to me that in many typical and fundamental respects their 
very content lent support to and explained the hypothesis of their Essenian 
origin—a hypothesis suggested from the outset by the very site of their 
discovery. Since then the Qumran findings have been regarded with tre- 
mendous interest; we are finally in possession of authentic writings on the 
ancient and mysterious Jewish sect. 

It seemed to me, moreover, that, while these texts gave us direct, im- 


3- Quod omnis probus liber sit, pars. 75-91; Apologia pro Iudaeis in Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Praeparatio evangelica viii. 11. 


4. The Jewish War ii. 8. 2-13 (pars. 119-61); Jewish Antiquities xviii. 1. 5 (pars. 18-22). 
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mediate knowledge of the history, beliefs, and rites of the Essenian sect, 
they also brought out singularly well numerous and precise similarities 
between it and the early Christian church. In my Apergus préliminaires sur 
les manuscripts de la Mer Morte, published in 1950, I feel 1 was justified in 
defending not only the thesis of the Essenian origin of the scrolls but also 
the position that Essenianism, as revealed by the scrolls, had, more than 
any other Judaic movement, paved the way for Christianity. I went on to 
state that in many respects it had served as a model and also that the birth 
of Christianity, thanks to these new texts, would hereafter seem “more 
firmly rooted in history.” The Dead Sea Scrolls thus cleared up one of the 
most captivating problems in the history of religions: that of the origins of 
Christianity. 

It was entirely natural that these two theses should encounter some op- 
position in the beginning. But very quickly those people who initially 
were the most hostile reversed themselves. Today, after only a few years— 
a very short time for this kind of controversy—the Essenian thesis has been 
accepted by a considerable number of the most authoritative scholars of 
varying tendencies in every country, becoming, despite some lack of 
unanimity, in a way the classical thesis. The objections which, here and 
there, are still raised against it serve only to demonstrate, by their incon- 
sistencies, its validity and solid foundation in fact. As for the importance of 
the Qumran documents in connection with the origins of Christianity, it is 
scarcely disputed today by anyone. A large group of specialists is currently 
engaged in examining the new texts with an eye to determining with che 
greatest possible accuracy the extent and nature of the influence which the 
Jewish sect exerted upon the budding Christian church. In such a delicate 
matter it is inevitable that the views held should exhibit a good deal of 
diversity in matters of detail; but the results already obtained, even if one 
takes into account only those on which there is a fair amount of agreement, 
prove that we are on the right track, and a singularly fruitful one at that. 

When information about the manuscripts was first divulged in 1948, 
attention at the outset centered almost exclusively on the two biblical 
scrolls of Isaiah which the grotto had yielded:5 a marvelous discovery be- 
cause it places in our hands two examples of this book of the Old Testa- 
ment about one thousand years prior to the oldest known manuscripts of 


the Hebraic Bible, the traditional text of the Synagogue! The Qumran 
5. The first scroll was published in The Dead Sea Scrolls, Vol. 1 (New Haven, Conn., 
1950); the second was es ished in the posthumous work of E. Sukenik, O¢ar ham-Megillot 


hag-genouzot . . . (Jerusalem, 1954), English ed.: The Dead Sea Scrolls of the Hebrew University 
(Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1955), Strips I-XV. 
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biblical manuscripts are of considerable and incontrovertible interest; 
thanks to them, a truly new phase has been opened up in the field of biblical 
scholarship—or more precisely in that of philological criticism of the text. 
But the other, non-biblical, manuscripts, highly significant for history— 
the religious history of humanity—are the ones we shall deal with exclu- 
sively here. 

We must recall that the grotto discovered in 1947 contained five scrolls 
in addition to the two of Isaiah—five parchments hitherto unknown which 
neither the synagogue nor the church had transmitted to us. All seven 
scrolls have now been published; they have become the property of the 
state of Israel. Last July I was able to study them on the spot—one might 
almost say in the sanctuary that has been set up to house them at the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem. Besides the two scrolls of Isaiah, there are 
the Manual of Discipline, the Habakkuk Commentary, the War of the Sons of 
Light, the Hymns, and the Apocrypha of Genesis. 

However, since the initial 1947 discovery there have been other findings 
which greatly enrich our documentation; ten other grottoes in the region 
of Qumran yielded a multitude of manuscripts, all of which are likewise 
relics of the Essenian library. These manuscripts, for the most part frag- 
mentary and as yet unpublished, number more than three hundred. The 
most recently acquired batch, discovered in 1956, includes a scroll of 
Leviticus, one of the Psalms, an ancient Targum of Job, and, finally, an 
Essenian Apocalypse. All the documents collected since 1949 belong to the 
state of Jordan. At present they are deposited in the Palestinian Museum at 
Jerusalem but in the Jordan zone, which is separated from the Israeli zone 
by an almost insurmountable wall. A few months ago I was able to ex- 
amine a large number of these precious fragments in the room of the mu- 
seum where they have been placed and where a small group of scientists is 
busy studying them. How exciting it is for the historian to hold in his 
hands and decipher, line by line, manuscripts that are two thousand years 
old and that contain the secrets of the mysterious sect that settled near the 
Dead Sea in the very wilderness where Jesus the Nazarene encountered 
John the Baptist! 


THE QUMRAN COMMUNITY 
Of the various scrolls that come from the Qumran grottoes, the Manual of 
Discipline should be read first.® It was the book that served as a basis for 


6. The script was published in 1951 in The Dead Sea Scrolls, Vol. I, Fasc. 2: Plate and 
Transcription of the Manual of Discipline (New Haven, Conn.). 
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both the spiritual and the juridical conduct of its diverse communities. It 
introduces us forthwith to the very core of the sect, to the intimacy of its 
communal life, to the secret of its ceremonies and rites. 

To this fundamental work another must be added. Entitled The Damas- 
cus Document,’ its discovery antedates in a sense the Dead Sea findings, 
going back to the end of the last century, when it was found among a mass 
of other Hebrew manuscripts, in the genézah, the secondhand bookshop of 
a synagogue in ancient Cairo. When the first Qumran texts were pub- 
lished, it soon became plain that they possessed the closest affinities with 
these writings. Since then fragments of the same work have been dis- 
covered in many of the Qumran grottoes, and its origin is no longer a 
matter of doubt: it stems from the Essenes themselves, a sect which came 
into being in Damascus, where this Judaic group must have had to seek 
refuge from persecution and where it remained for a while. It should be 
added in its entirety to the collection of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

In Judea as well as in Damascus the disciples called the sect the “Alliance” 
(berit) or, rather, the “New Alliance”; in their eyes these Jews, as distin- 
guished from all others, represented the only Alliance acceptable to God, 
eternal and definitive. The ancient Alliance, the one concluded under 
Moses, had been broken as a result of Israel’s unfaithfulness. The new 
mystical society was “‘the little that remained” described by the Prophets, 
the true Israel. 

In the Qumran scrolls this “New Alliance” is also very often spoken ot 

s “the Council of God,” “the Holy Council,” and “the Council of the 
Community.” The initiated are called “men of the Council of God.” This 
word, “Council,” ‘étz@ in Hebrew, which is so typical and so conspicuous 
in our texts, is perhaps recognizable in the term ““Essene,” whose etymol- 
ogy has remained most enigmatic. 

Be that as it may, the members of the Alliance constitute a “com- 
munity” in the strongest sense of the word. This characteristic, which 
found expression in the practice of sharing property communally, is 
greatly emphasized in the accounts of both Philo and Josephus. The 
Qumran documents, moreover, constantly stress the basic notion of ““com- 
munity”; the Hebrew word that corresponds to it, Jahad, is employed in 
these texts with characteristic frequency; it is the exact equivalent of the 
Greek word koinénia, which Philo and Josephus employ. All life is led in 


. Published by S. Schlechter as Fragments of a Zadogite Work (Cambrid r 1910) and again 
by C. Rabin as The Zadogite Fragments (London and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1954). 
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common among the brothers: “In common they will eat, and in common 
they will worship and in common they will deliberate,” one reads in the 
Manual of Discipline (V1, 2-3). “And all the volunteers dedicated to His 
truth will bring all their intelligence and all their strength and all their 
property to the Community of God.” Thus the faithful, their souls as well 
as their property, belong unreservedly to the Community. 

The regulations for admitting new members that prevailed at Qumran 
were practically identical with those described by Josephus in regard to the 
Essenes: one year as postulant, then two years of novitiate; this preceded 
definitive admission, which alone permitted the initiated to partake of the 
communal repast. Josephus specifies, moreover, that the initiated, “before 
touching the communal food, makes impressive promises in the presence 
of his brothers.” He lists after a fashion all the obligations imposed upon 
him by this solemn oath,® which is required for admission to the sect and 
which is very clearly described in the Qumran texts.? The Manual of Dis- 
cipline even gives us the ritual for the ceremony and the catechumens in- 
volved by such an oath." 

According to Josephus, one of the essential obligations which the new 
member thus assumes is “to conceal nothing from the members of the sect 
and to report none of their secrets to others, even though tortured to 
death.”* This passage indicates in unequivocal fashion the strictly esoteric 
nature of the Essenian sect. And this same characteristic is also emphatically 
stressed in the Qumran texts: the sect has orders which are its own and 
which it is forbidden to make known to postulants without authorization 
from the “inspector’’;'? it withholds secret doctrines, reserves revelations 
for the initiated alone—a Gnosis of salvation, or, one might say, a superior 
Knowledge which is the privilege of the chosen. Initiation into this re- 
vealed Gnosis must be progressive: “Each according to his spirit, according 
to a determined moment of time, will be guided toward Knowledge; and 
similarly he will be taught the marvelous and true Mysteries in the midst of 
members of the Community.”'3 To those on the outside, on the contrary, 
nothing was to be communicated: We will conceal the decisions of the 


8. The Jewish War ii. 8 (pars. 139-42). 

9. Manual of Discipline, V, 7-11; The Damascus Document, XV, 4-XVI, 9. 
10. I, 6—II, 18. 

11. The Jewish War ii. 8 (par. 141). 

12. The Damascus Document, XV, 10-11. 


13. Manual of Discipline, UX, 18-19. 
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Law from the sinful,” it is ordered;'4 and each of the faithful proclaims: 
“With wise reflection I will hide Knowledge. . . .”*5 

The Essenian congregation is ruled by the principle of rigorous obedi- 
ence: “They do nothing,” Josephus explains, “‘without orders from their 
superiors.”*° These “administrators” are mentioned several times in the 
Manual of Discipline. In Hebrew they are called mebaqger (“inspectors”); 
The Damascus Document describes their jurisdiction in rather lengthy pas- 
sages.'? This religious society is like an army, subject to the strictest, the 
most systematic, and singularly perfected discipline. Each of the brothers 
is inscribed on the list of the militia with a number that corresponds to his 
merits and which is fixed annually in the plenary sessions; each owes strict 
obedience to his elder and superior, also designated by a number. Every 
Essenian, heavily surrounded, attached to his post, ever ready to do battle 
for the struggles of God, is a soldier in the army of the “sons of light.” 

However, the essential aim of the militia in which he serves is purity and 
saintliness, and the battle he wages is first and foremost a spiritual one. 
Josephus has described the two principal daily rites of Essenian life: the 
bath of purification and the communal repast; in other words, the baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. This is perhaps the place to discuss both briefly. 

According to Josephus, the Essenian had to bathe daily. In addition, he 
had to engage in ablutions on various occasions. The documents of Qum- 
ran also mention these rites of purification by water. The Damascus Docu- 
ment contains detailed instructions about them."® The Manual of Discipline 
also makes frequent allusion to the baptismal practices of the followers of 
the Alliance. It says: “Let [the impious] refrain from entering the water 
and having contact with the Purification of holy men; for one is pure only 
if he is converted from malice.” In another passage of the Manual of Dis- 
cipline a long and eloquent tirade warns that baptism and ablutions do not 
suffice; the spirit of man must also embrace the necessary attitudes, and 
only the wholesome spirit participates in purification.” This passage ex- 
presses no tendency to deny the legitimacy or necessity of practices of 
purification by water; rather, it warns against a totally materialistic and 


14. Ibid., 17. 

15. Ibid., X, 24. 

16. The Jewish War ii. 8 (par. 134). 
17. XIII, 7-16; XIV, 8-12. 

18. X, 11-13. 

19. V, 13-14. 

2o. Ill, 4-9. 
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magical interpretation of these rites. Only if the spirit is truly oriented to- 
ward God can the flesh be purified. These spiritual preoccupations are 
quite extraordinary, but obviously this kind of instruction has meaning 
only if the sect is essentially a baptist one. 

As for the communal repast, Josephus apprises us of its primordial im- 
portance in the day of the Essene: it is a truly sacred meal of which no one 
partakes until he has bathed and has clothed himself in holy garments. The 
place where the brothers eat is “like a sacred inclosure,” forbidden to the 
profane, in which a silence of imposing mystery reigns. A priest is present 
to preside and say the prayers before and after the meal, and no one is al- 
lowed to eat until after the first prayer." Actually, the Essenian repast is a 
sacrament, the holiest sacrament of the sect; it is even holier than the 
baptism. Whereas the baptismal rite is open to novices, participation in the 
sacred meal is reserved for the brothers who have been permanently ac- 
cepted. The Qumran Manual of Discipline not only attests the sect’s practice 
of holding communal repasts but also give us its essential liturgy. 

The following is a passage from the Manual:?? “When they ready the 
table for the meal or [prepare] the wine to drink, the priest first holds out 
his hand to pronounce the benediction over the firstlings of bread and 
wine.” These features—the initial blessing and the role of the priest—cor- 
respond exactly to Josephus’s account. However, he adds a detail whose 
importance cannot be ignored: it is the bread and the wine that the priest 
blesses. 

The same observation occurs in another passage, this time in the Supple- 
mentary Manual of Discipline.?3 The main item of interest here is the descrip- 
tion of the ideal Lord’s Supper, over which, until the end of time, both the 
Priest and Israel’s Messiah will preside; the former is clearly subordinate to 
the latter. Now the Priest in question is the Messiah-Priest, the Messiah of 
Aaron, in other words, the Priest who founded the sect and who was called 
“The Teacher of Righteousness” by his faithful. This holy teacher was put 
to death,”4 but he continues to live on, and the faithful await his return just 
as they await the advent of the Messiah of Israel, the Messiah-King, at the 
end of time. And the Lord’s Supper, which the followers of the New Al- 
liance celebrate daily, is essentially related to the Lord’s Supper to be cele- 


21. The Jewish War ii. 8 (pars. 129-33). 

22. VI, 5-6. 

23. Published in Qumran Cave, Vol. I (Oxford, 1955), No. 28. The passage in point is to 
be found in Col. II, Il. 17-22. 

24. This point is discussed by a few authors; cf. my article, “Le maitre de justice fut-il mis 
a mort?”’ Vetus testamentum (Leyden), I, No. 3 (1951), 189-99. 
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brated later, when the Kingdom of God will have arrived. Therefore it is a 
constant reminder of the revered Teacher; the priest who presides over it 
is, in a way, the representative of or substitute for the true Priest. At the 
conclusion of the passage we read: “And when at least ten people gather 
together, they will proceed in accordance with this rite.” What a sublime 
interpretation of the humble daily meal! 


THE DOCTRINES OF THE QUMRAN SECT 


The faithful of the Qumran sect boasted of possessing a superior Revela- 
tion, a Gnosis of salvation. What doctrines did they profess? 

Philo Judaeus reports that for the Essenian “the divinity is the cause of all 
good but not of any evil,”’*5 and Josephus cites their favorite saying: “One 
must rely upon God in all things.”*° He also speaks of their characteristic 
dogma: “Destiny is the master of everything, and nothing happens to men 
which is not in harmony with its dictates.”7 The basic significance of each 
of these three widely and frequently made statements is to be found in the 
Qumran documents. They summarize with accuracy the most typical atti- 
tudes of the Qumran faithful in respect to God. 

Indeed, the primordial doctrine of the sect is that the cause of all evil is 
clearly the Spirit of Evil, also called the Prince of Darkness, or the Angel of 
Darkness—Belial or Satan. God is the cause of all good. We read in the 
Manual of Discipline:?§ “In His hands are the laws of all beings, and it is He 
who sustains them in their need.” God intervenes in all good works 
through the intermediary of the Spirit of Good, also called the Prince of 
Light, the Angel of Truth. “God,” it continues, “loves this Spirit of Good 
for all cimes and delights in all its acts forever.”?? Throughout the world 
and in every human soul the two Spirits, Good and Evil, are unceasingly at 
war. But it states that’° “the God of Israel as well as his Angel of Truth 
comes to the aid of all the Sons of Light.” We must point out that this 
doctrine of the two Spirits, a truly fundamental one in the Qumran sect, 
is not exclusively the product of Jewish speculation; it is borrowed 


25. Quod omnis probus liber sit, par. 84. 
26. Jewish Antiquities xviii. 1 (par. 18). 
27. Ibid. xiii. 5. 9 (par. 172). 

28. III, 16-17. 

29. Ill, 26-IV, 1. 

30. III, 24-25. 
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from the Mazdean religion and bears the particular imprint of Iran.** 

The faithful, the “‘sons of light,” are therefore assured the assistance of 
the holy Spirit and divine protection even when they are plunged into 
despair or anguish: to follow God’s will in all things, to abandon one’s self 
completely to God—such is the leitmotiv of Qumran spirituality. We 
shall cite only two brief passages at this point. The first is taken from the 
Manual of Discipline:3? “He will obey God’s will in any occupation of his 
hands so that His domination may be in all things as He has ordained; and 
he will willingly delight in all things created by Him and outside of God’s 
will he will desire nothing. . . .” And here is a passage from the Hymns, 
praising God’s paternal benevolence:53 

... and until old age it is thou who willst care for me; for my father did not 
know me, 


and my mother abandoned me to thee. 

For thou art a father to all thy sons of truth; 

and thou hast infused them with thy joy, 

like a mother her suckling babe, 

and like a nurse (who sustains the infant) on her breast, 
thou carest for all thy creatures. 


This absolute confidence in the soul of the faithful springs from the con- 
viction that they are part of ““God’s destiny.” God, in his marvelous Coun- 
cil, has chosen them for all eternity just as he has condemned the wicked to 
damnation, to “the lot of Belial.”” The Hebrew word gérdl “lot,” “fate’’) 
is repeated constantly—a typical word in the various Qumran texts. Its 
frequency is due to the truly dominant notion of an inexorable predestina- 
tion. Even before birth men are assigned either to the “destiny of light” or 
to the “destiny of darkness.” Their lot is forever fixed. It is even inscribed 
in the stars—a most curious fragment in Grotto IV contains a real horo- 
scope, which determines the spiritual destiny of each human being, de- 
pending upon his day of birth, and apportions his share of the Spirit of 
Good and the Spirit of Evil, which will intermingle and be at war within 
him. This fatalism obviously betrays the influence of astrological beliefs 

31. On this important point see my article, “L’Instruction sur les deux Esprits dan le 
Manuel de Discipline,” Revue de histoire des religions, CXLII (1952), 5-35; cf. also my comment 


about “le probléme des influences étrangéres sur la secte juive de Qoumran” (La Bible et 
l’Orient [Paris: Cahiers de la Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses, 1955], pp. 75-92). 


32. IX, 23-24. 
33. IX, 34-36. The scroll of Hymns is published in its entirety in Ogar ham-Megillot hag- 


genouzot..., Strips XXXV-LVIII. The reader will find the French translation in my work: 
Le Livre des Hymnes découvert prés de la Mer Morte (Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1957). 
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which enjoyed tremendous favor at that time throughout the entire 
Hellenistic world. 

Josephus explains that, for the Essenes, “Destiny was master of every- 
thing....” They confused Destiny with the all-powerful God. How 
often, in the Manual of Discipline and in the Hymns, the faithful of Qumran 
sang the enthusiastic praises of God’s ominipotence! How often they con- 
trasted him with the nothingness of man, “that creature of clay, that cause 
for shame and source of impurity, that receptacle of iniquity and monu- 
ment of sin!” How many times did they proclaim that justification is 
entirely the work of God, not that of man at all. By their entry into the 
sect, the faithful savor the immense joy of finding themselves part of 
“‘God’s destiny,” among the chosen. They are “‘sons of light,” objects of 
divine benevolence and grace. Only good things can happen to them. 
They are the “men of God’s Council”—those whom a divine plan has 
singled out for salvation. We read in The Damascus Document,’ “God’s 
Alliance is for them the assurance that they will live for thousands of gener- 
ations.” As has been written: “He reserves Alliance and Grace for those who 
love Him and obey his commandments for a thousand generations.” 

For our mystics salvation and eternal life are the purpose of existence on 
earth. The Manual of Discipline describes the rewards to follow in the here- 
after: “Eternal joy in perpetual life like an honored garment in the eternal 
light.””3° Quite different is the destiny of the damned. For them. “abundant 
lashings administered by all the angels of destruction, the eternal Grave .. . 
perpetual terror and endless shame and the opprobrium of extermination 
by the fire of the regions of darkness.”37 This twofold description corre- 
sponds in the main with Josephus’s summary of the Essenian beliefs regard- 
ing the hereafter,3* an exposé in which we must allow for a certain Hellenic 
overelaboration. 

Perhaps this Hellenic overelaboration explains why neither Josephus nor 
Philo mentions the Essenian belief in the resurrection of the body; but this 
omission is offset by the account of Hippolytus of Rome, an early author 
who attests their belief in resurrection, in the final judgment, and in the 
consumption of the universe by fire at the end of time.3® These three 


34. Hymns, I, 21-22. 

35. VII, 5-6; XIX, 1-2. 

36. IV, 7-8. 

37. IV, 12-13. 

38. The Jewish War ii. 8 (pars. 154-58). 
39. Elonchos ix (par. 27). 
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themes are clearly expressed in the Qumran documents. The notion of 
Judgment or of the divine Visitation recurs on almost every page. The idea 
of an ultimate conflagration is developed principally in the Hymns.*° As for 
the resurrection, it is explicitly affirmed in the scroll of the War of the Sons 
of Light. 

The Essene was constantly obsessed by these notions of the hereafter as 
well as by the idea of an invisible but supremely real world entirely 
peopled by supernatural beings—angels and demons. His mind, over- 
wrought by an extremely austere way of life, was unceasingly nourished 
by apocalyptic visions, some joyful, others terrifying. Referring to the Es- 
senian oath, Josephus observes that the brothers promised to preserve 
unchanged “the names of the angels.”4? This suggests that the world of 
angels was of capital importance in the mystical life of the Essenes. Indeed, 
the Qumran scrolls mention the angels at every turn. They call them “the 
Saints,” “the Spirits,” “the Gods,” “the Venerables,” “the Sons of Heav- 
en.” Convinced that the Community of the Alliance was one with Angeli- 
cal society, the church of men with that of angels, the faithful constantly 
seek the companionship of these celestial spirits. 

Here below all the members of the Essenian church, consecrated to an 
identical ideal of absolute saintliness, must be united with one another by 
the most delicate and scrupulous charity; they must possess but a single 
heart and soul. Josephus observes that the Essenes were “more closely 
united than others by mutual affection.”’4* The Manual of Discipline fre- 
quently refers to the duty of “affectionate benevolence”; it designates as 
one of the manifestations of the Spirit of Good “the immense love for all 
the sons of truth.’’44 This fraternal benevolence of exceptional fervor is the 
hallmark of the Essenian Community. But the brothers are held to a num- 
ber of other virtues which we can only enumerate here: the renunciation of 
pleasure, vigilant chastity, contempt for wealth and veneration for pov- 
erty, love of truth and hatred of lies, modesty and humility, sweetness and 
patience, penitence and contrition. The diverse writings of the sect praise 
these essential virtues at every turn: “I will retaliate with evil against no 


40. E.g., cf. Ill, 29-36. 

41. XII, 5. This scroll was published in Ogar ham-Megillot hag-genouzot . . . , Strips XVI- 
XLVII. See my translation in Revue de l'histoire des religions, CKLVIII (1955), 25-43 and 141- 
80, and see the excellent study by Y. Yadin, Megillat Milhamat bené or bibené hosheq (Jerusalem, 
1955). . 

42. The Jewish War ii. 8 (par. 142). 

43. Ibid. 8 (par. 119). 

44. IV, 5. 
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man: I will seek out everyone through goodness,” we read in the Manual of 
Discipline.’ And, again: “My soul will not passionately covet wealth. . . . 
From my lips no one will hear criminal falsehoods, nor hypocrisies nor 
lies.” 4° The faithful spoke of themselves as “the Poor”; it was explicitly said 
that their sect was “the congregation of the Poor.’’47 Actually how close 
they were to evangelical morality! And, as Renan had foreseen, what a 
“foretaste of Christianity!” 


THE MONASTERY OF QUMRAN 


In every respect, be it a question of rules for communal life, of sites, doc- 
trines, or customs, the comparison between the Essenian sect as we know 
it from the accounts of Philo and Josephus and the mystical Jewish sect 
which the Qumran findings made known brings out so many common 
characteristics on essential and typical points that we can draw but one 
conclusion. The sect of the Qumran scrolls must properly be identified 
with the Essenian sect; in other words, the Qumran scrolls are truly of 
Essenian origin. 

The site of Qumran had been visited earlier by explorers, particularly 
by the French Orientalist Clermont-Ganneau in 1873. A few crumbling 
walls, a cistern, all kinds of potsherds scattered over the ground, and a vast 
cemetery of about twelve hundred tombs—tombs of a surprising kind, 
neither Jewish, Christian, nor Moslem. The French scientist did not venture 
a hypothesis on the nature or the date of these strange remains. After nim 
the German archeologist Dalman spoke of a small Roman fort. But why 
was there such a vast and singular cemetery near a small Roman fort? As 
early as the middle of the year 1951 I suggested another hypothesis: If the 
scrolls found in the grotto near these ruins were of Essenian origin, if they 
came from the Essenian community described by Pliny the Elder and lo- 
cated by him near the western shore of the Dead Sea and even in the 
northern section of this western bank, in the very region of Qumran, 
would not the ruins of Qumran be precisely the relics of this ancient 
Essenian establishment? 

To verify this hypothesis, it was obvious that archeological diggings at 
the site of Kirbet Qumran were in order. The first took place in November 
and December, 1951. This was followed by four others in the springs of 


45. X, 17-18. 

46. X, 19, 22. 

47. “Fragment d’un Commentaire du Psaume, XXXVII, Vol. II, 1. 10,” Palestine Explora- 
tion Quarterly, LXXXVI (May-September, 1954), 69-75. 
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1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956. They were conducted by Lankester Harding, 
then director of the Jordanian Service of Antiquities, and by R. P. Vaux, 
director of the French archeological school at Jerusalem. The results of 
these diggings were of considerable importance.‘* They finally lifted the 
veil of this enigmatic habitation in the desert. Numerous coins found at the 
site indicate a main period of occupation that extends approximately from 
the end of the second century B.c. to the period of the Jewish War (A.D. 
66-70). This confirmed with exactness the system of dates that I had sug- 
gested in 1950 for the historical framework of the sect. As for the archeo- 
logical relics, they agree so well with the Essenian hypothesis that the 
archeologists themselves who, before the diggings, had denied it, now are 
its primary champions. A few months ago, during the course of a study 
trip to the Near East, I had the privilege of visiting not only the field where 
the diggings had taken place but also the various grottoes and the region 
that extends to Ras Feshkha. I was accompanied by R. P. Vaux and some of 
his collaborators, and I shall summarize here what I saw. 

The whole establishment as it is revealed today includes silos and shops, 
a baker’s oven, a kitchen, a dyeworks, a washhouse, a potter’s studio, and, 
finally, numerous cisterns together with a system of canals that connects 
them. In short, here was everything necessary to the material life of an 
isolated desert community far from any urban center and therefore com- 
pelled to do whatever was required for subsistence and upkeep. 

The members of the community could not have lived in these buildings 
on the terrace which include neither dormitories nor bedrooms and which 
were reserved for community services. Rather, they must have dwelt near- 
by, in tents or huts and also in the many grottoes of a neighboring cliff. 
Remember those “bays” which later, during the Christian epoch, multi- 
plied in Egypt and also in Palestine, and particularly in the Wilderness of 
Judah itself; they were a species of religious hamlets inhabited by monks 
who gathered in the communal house for liturgical rites and the other cere- 
monials of communal life. 

Besides the diverse installations that we have enumerated, there were 
also large rooms in these communal buildings. They correspond exactly to 
the essential requirements of religious life in an Essenian community. In 
particular, discovery was made of the remains of a scriptorium, a narrow 
but very long table (approximately five meters), as well as the relics of one 


. 


48. These results are included in the preliminary reports published by R. P. Vaux in Revue 
biblique internationale, LX (1953), 540-61 (first campaign); LXI (1954), 206-36 (second cam- 
paign); LXIII (1956), 533-77 (third, fourth, and fifth campaigns). 
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or two shorter ones. Without any doubt these were writing tables, since 
two inkwells, one made of terra cotta and the other of bronze, were found 
in the same spot. It was precisely here, or so it seemed, that the scrolls dis- 
covered in the grottoes had been copied. Even a few potsherds covered 
with writing were found among the ruins. One of these ostraca is very 
interesting: it isa small Hebrew primer in which the character of the script 
is identical with that of the scrolls from the grottoes. This little document is 
the work of a pupil-scribe. One or two letters have been gone over. In 
order to copy the Essenian books, which were sacred and secret, scribes 
had to be recruited from the members of the sect. It was only after a long 
apprenticeship that the scribes of Qumran could acquire the mastery in the 
art of writing which all the manuscripts attest. 

There is also a large room, twenty-two meters long, whose ceiling is 
supported by columns. At one of the extremities, toward the east, there is 
a kind of stone platform. This was doubtless a dais destined for whoever 
presided at the meeting and also for the lecturer. However, the room was 
not used exclusively as a study hall. To the south is a smaller, connecting 
room; at the back of it a whole mass of plates and dishes are carefully 
stacked: earthen pots, porridge dishes, bowls, goblets—in all, more than a 
thousand pieces. This table service suggests that the large neighboring 
room served as a refectory for the community or, rather, as a cenaculum, 
given the holy nature of the Essenian communal repast. 

Now, as Josephus apprised us, the Essenes had to take a bath of purifica- 
tion, a baptism, before entering the cenaculum. Are there any baptismal 
fonts in the ruins of Qumran? We mentioned earlier that many cisterns 
have been uncovered—a dozen in all. Certainly in this desert a good deal of 
water was required for the material needs of the community. However, it 
seems most probable—this is the opinion of R. P. Vaux—that at least two 
of these cisterns, given their particular position, were intended for some- 
thing else—that they were actual baptismal fonts for the community. 

Moreover, during the spring of 1955, excavators brought to light some 
curious relics: about forty bones of animals sealed in jars and carefully 
buried in the earth. For the most part they were the bones of sheep, goats, 
and lambs and of a few calves and cows. These remains doubtless came 
from sacred, perhaps even from sacrificial, repasts. In any case, such plainly 
ritual accumulations affirm the sacred nature of the Qumran establish- 
ment; it was surely a holy place. 

On the terrace itself, at the eastern end, a large space separated from the 
buildings by a long wall extending north and south was reserved for burial 
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of the dead. Forty-three tombs have already been opened. Beneath a small 
sepulchral mound, oval in shape and covered with shingles, at the bottom 
of a rectangular pit, the body rests on its back in a small recess, the head 
toward the south, with no funeral offering, no ornamentation, no inscrip- 
tion. It seems natural to assume that these tombs in the middle of the desert 
must have constituted the cemetery of a religious community. In fact, in 
the surrounding earth of one of these tombs fragments of an entire jar were 
found, corresponding to the jars encountered in the ruins and grottoes. 
The simplicity of these graves is in keeping with the ideal of poverty and 
humility so dear to the Essenian sect. And the care with which the holy 
bones were buried and protected bears witness to a faith in the resurrection 
of the body. 

We should add that during the last excavations (spring of 1956) the 
archeologists also explored the zone immediately to the south of Kirbet 
Qumran. This is an area irrigated by a few more or less abundant rivers, 
particularly the Ain Feshka. Here the archeologists discovered traces of an 
agricultural settlement. The pottery and coins that were unearthed suggest 
that this settlement was connected with the one at Qumran from which 
they were only two or three kilometers distant. We can therefore assume 
that it was an annex of the Essenian community. It included a few gardens 
and plantations which the members of the community must have culti- 
vated and exploited themselves and whose products they must have con- 
sumed. Ancient accounts apprise us that the Essenians had a predilection for 
manual work, particularly agriculture, resembling in this the present-day 
Trappists of Chartreux. 

On the basis of all the archeological relics, it seems legitimate to con- 
clude not only that there is nothing which contradicts the Essenian hypoth- 
esis but also that it alone provides a satisfactory explanation of all the rele- 
vant data. In fact, this is the view now held by most writers who have 
studied the problem. We have finally rediscovered the famous Essenian 
retreat so fortunately called to our attention by the writings of Pliny the 
Elder! The cenaculum where the Essenians celebrated their mysterious 
feast, the tables where they religiously recopied their holy books, the very 
baptismal font where they took their baths of purification, the oven where 
they baked their bread, the workshops where they labored, the grottoes 
they inhabited on the side of a cliff, the pathetic burial ground where they 
laid their dead to rest and whose straight lines and identical graves still 
reflect the discipline and fervor of a communal life—all this we have seen 
today with our own eyes. And in this torrid and severely beautiful desert, 
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amid this solemn silence, we can visualize the penitents who led such a 
harsh, such a terribly austere, life—those grave, mature men whom Philo 
has described, the strange superhuman race which to Pliny the Elder 
seemed to have perpetuated itself in this spot “for thousands of centuries.” 


THE TEACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


The Damascus Document and especially the various biblical commentaries 
discovered in the Qumran grottoes, particularly the Habakkuk Commen- 
tary,*? make frequent allusions to an eminent person whom the faithful 
venerated as their legislator and leader, the Builder of their Community of 
the Chosen. They called him the “Teacher of Righteousness,” since, out of 
respect, they did not dare to pronounce his true name. This Teacher was for 
them the mediator of the New Alliance. It is his story that the Essenian 
commentators, systematically interpreting the biblical texts in the light of 
the events of their period, perceived throughout the entire Bible. The 
Teacher of Righteousness, the essential object of their faith, appeared to 
them as the center of and key to all the ancient oracles. This tremendous 
work of exegesis demonstrates very well the incredible place—this is 
doubtless the most astonishing revelation of the Dead Sea Scrolls—which 
the Teacher occupied in the memory and piety of his faithful. In the ab- 
sence of a biography of which until now no traces have been found, the 
Qumran commentaries allow us to glimpse the principal facts of his career 
and of his tragic destiny. 

The Teacher of Righteousness was a priest—a zealous reformer, filled 
with ardent mysticism, the resolute enemy of the official priesthood which 
he reproached for its impiety and contempt for the Law. He broke with 
official Judaism and with the Temple service, which he considered con- 
taminated. Many priests and laymen joined him in this schism. In the soli- 
tude of Qumran, surrounded by his faithful, he organized the community 
of the New Alliance. It was to represent, in contrasc to the “congregation 
of perverse men” —he alluded thus to the official synagogue—the true Israel, 
the Israel of God. A reformer such as he was naturally the butt of the hos- 
tility of the Jewish authorities. Endlessly, he denounced their defection and 


49. This script was published as early as 1950 in The Dead Sea Scrolls, Vol. 1 (New Haven, 
Conn.). It was this publication that gave the impetus to the historic researches on the place of 
origin of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Cf. my Observations sur le Commentaire d’ Habacuc prés de la Mer 
Morte, a communication read before the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres on May 
26, 1950 (Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1950). Since then various works and reviews have pub- 
lished fragments of many other biblical commentaries (on Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Hosea, 
Isaiah, the Psalms, etc.) that come from Grottoes I and IV. 
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turpitude. They could but react in a more or less violent fashion. In fact, 
the Qumran documents repeatedly describe a bloody persecution against 
the sect—a persecution “by the sword,” in the course of which the Teacher 
was finally arrested, judged, tortured, and very probably put to death. 

The period of his ministry is rather difficult to fix. In my opinion it 
was approximately the first third of the first century B.c. During the first 
part of this period the king-priest Alexander Jannaeus governed Jerusalem. 
Upon his death he was succeeded by his wife, Alexandra; after her death 
his son, Hyrcanus II, governed. It seems that the person mainly responsible 
for the persecution of the sect, the one designated in the texts as the “im- 
pious Priest,” must have been Hyrcanus II, who came to power in 67 B.C. 
The death of the Teacher probably occurred a little before the capture of 
Jerusalem by the Roman Pompeius in 63. This was an event of major im- 
portance, often mentioned in the Qumran documents. The sect believed 
it to be a providential punishment of the sinful synagogue. 

Although the biblical commentaries and The Damascus Document con- 
tain only incomplete allusions to the history and character of the Teacher 
of Righteousness, another product of the sect brings us fresh information 
about his mystical role and personality. This is the scroll of the Hymns or, 
to be more precise, Hymns of Acts of Grace (Hédéyét) which was published 
only recently and is still little known. The author of this collection of 
writings, one of the most classical and highly prized of the sect, was prob- 
ably the Teacher himself. In a highly lyrical style of remarkable literary 
quality he gives us his mystical “confessions” and meditates upon his own 
destiny. He pictures himself, in turn, as Prophet, Man of Sorrows, and 
Leader of the Essenian church. 

Let us consider him as Prophet first of all. We read in the Habakkuk 
Commentary’® that “God has revealed the Mysteries of his servants, the 
Prophets,” to the Teacher of Righteousness. Similarly, in the Hymns, the 
Teacher calls himself “‘the interpreter, fully informed about the marvelous 
Mysteries,”’s* and, again, “the man thanks to whom God founded his doc- 
trine, in the heart of whom He placed intelligence in order to open up the 
source of Knowledge to all the intelligent.”’5? He is the great Scholar of the 
Essenian Gnosis, the Hierophant par excellence. 

But he was also explicitly the Prophet, in the biblical sense of the word. 
The Spirit of God was in fact his, as passage after passage affirms: “And I, 


so. VII, 4-s. 
sr. Hh. 23. 
$2. II, 17-18. 
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your servant, I know, by the Spirit which you have put in me”; “And I, 
your servant, have been blessed with the Spirit of knowledge’”’; “For you 
have lavished your holy Spirit on your servant.”’53 

The term “your servant” is so frequently repeated and stressed in these 
passages that we cannot help relating them to the famous poem called 
“Songs of the Servant of Yahweh [Jehovah]” which are in the Book of 
Isaiah. Yahweh introduces the mysterious Prophet, his Servant, in the fol- 
lowing manner:54 


Behold my servant, whom I uphold, mine elect, 
My Chosen one, in whom my soul delighteth, 
I have put my spirit upon him, 

He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. 


We must recall that the early Christian church explicitly applied the 
“Songs of the Servant Yahweh” to Jesus, thus defining his mission as 
prophet and savior. Approximately one century earlier the Teacher of 
Righteousness applied them to himself. The following is an illustrative 
statement by him:55 “And you taught me about your Alliance, and my 
language was like that of your disciples”; and, again:*° “For the language of 
the disciples [was given] to me that I might restore the spirit of those who 
faltered and to encourage by word those who were spent.” Here, very 
plainly, is the precursor of these words of Isaiah in the third Song of the 
Servant:57 


The Lord God hath given me the tongue of the learned, 
That I should know how to speak a word in season to him that is weary. 


The Teacher of Righteousness declared that God intrusted him with the 
mission of being “he who announces the good news according to His truth 
during a period of His Benevolence, Evangelizing the humble in accord- 
ance with His abundant mercy, steeping them in the well-spring of saint- 
liness and consoling the afflicted and the contrite in spirit.”’5* Is this not a 
direct allusion to that other passage in the “Songs of the Servant” which 
Jesus was also to apply to himself? 


53. Hymns, XIII, 18-19; XIV, 25; XVII, 26. 
$4. Isa. 42:1. 

$5. Hymns, VII, to. 

56. Ibid., VII, 36. 
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The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 

Because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the meek: 
He hath sent me to bind up the broken hearted . . . 

To comfort all that mourn. ... . 59 


Herald and champion of the New Alliance, the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness was like another Moses. He himself was aware of being a prophet like 
Moses, whose advent had been announced in Deuteronomy**—the prophet 
of truth who puts the faithful to the test. Like Jesus, he was a symbol of 
contradiction: “And I was a snare for sinners but a healer for all those who 
were converted from sin,” he declared.™ And he goes on to say that, on 
Judgment Day, “God will distinguish between the righteous and the sin- 
ful, thanks to me.” The righteous are those who had faith in him; the 
sinful those who did not believe. Faith in him therefore meant salvation. 
This major doctrine was also to appear in the Habakkuk Commentary: God, 
it says, will deliver the righteous from the House of Judgment “because of 
their suffering and their faith in the Teacher of Righteousness.” 

If we cannot fail to associate the Teacher as scholar and prophet with the 
Servant of Yahweh, how much more closely must we link him with the 
sorrowful, reviled, persecuted, beaten Righteous Man! In truth he is a 
perfect replica of the Man of Sorrows whose tragic destiny is described in 
the fourth Song of the Servant, the famous chapter 53 of Isaiah—his valor 
in the face of blows and his final exaltation. Thanks to the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary, we know that the Teacher of Righteousness was persecuted with 
extreme violence by the “impious Priest.” In a singularly lively and con- 
crete fashion the Hymns acquaint us with his endless struggles, his rever- 
sals, the attack of his enemies upon him. In this book he appears as a man 
who was constantly repudiated and hunted, who had to leave his country, 
his relatives and friends,°4 and was even betrayed by his own people.*’ Men 
“had no respect for him,”® just as they had none for the Servant of Yah- 
weh. Like Yahweh’s Servant, he was weighed down with blows, humilia- 
tion, and illness. 

$9. Isa. 61: 1-3; cf. Luke 4: 18-19. 

60. Deut. 18: 18-19. 

61. Hymns, Il, 8-9; cf. Luke 2:34. 

62. Hymns, VIl, 12. 

63. Habakkuk Commentary, VIII, 1-3. 

64. Hymns, IV, 8-9; V, s. : 

65. Ibid., V, 22-25. 

66. Ibid., IV, 8, 23; cf. Isa. 53:3. 

67. Hymns, VIII, 26-27; cf. Isa. $3:3-4. 
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In the midst of all these misfortunes the Teacher knew that “God mani- 
fests His power in him.’ His soul was uplifted by a magnificent hope: 
just as Yahweh’s Servant was convinced that this “judgment is with the 
Lord and my work with God,’”® so the Teacher of Righteousness awaited 
his final deliverance with heroic confidence:7° 


And thou, Oh my Lord, thou dost succor my soul 
And thou hast exalted my voice. 

And seven times I will be resplendent with light 

In the Eden thou hast created by thy glory, 
For thou art for me an eternal light. . . . 


This luminous transfiguration of the Teacher augments the reward 
promised to Yahweh’s Servant: “He shall see of the travail of his soul, and 
shall be satisfied.’”’* The leader of the Community of the Sons of Light will 
not only “see the light” but, like Jesus on Mount Tabor, will become en- 
tirely light. 

While awaiting this supreme victory, the Teacher of Righteousness was 
to achieve his work in sorrow—build up the Congregation, the Church of 
the New Alliance. This church was founded on a rock: “And you have 
founded my dwelling on a rock,” he declared.?? The Teacher said “my 
dwelling,” since this church was his work, and also because, in some fash- 
ion, he had identified himself with it. 

He also calls it “the Offspring”’?3 and “the eternal Plantation” ?4—mes- 
sianic expressions repeated in Isaiah. A passage in the Hymns thus describes 
the growth of the divine tree, symbol of the Essenian sect: “It will extend 
its shade over all the earth, and its topmost branches will rise to the heav- 
ens, and its roots will go deep into the Abyss. And all the rivers of Eden 
will irrigate its branches, and it will become an immense forest; and the 
glory of its forest will extend to the infinite world, to the Sheol forever.”’75 
Such was the belief of the church founded by the Teacher of Righteousness; 
it hoped to become universal, eternal, established everywhere in the world; 


68. Hymns, IV, 8, 16, etc. 
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and it thought of itself as in communion with Eden and even with the 
Sheol.” 


THE QUMRAN SECT AND THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY 


In this same Judean Wilderness, quite close to the Qumran monastery, at a 
time when it was filled with Essenes, a prophet appeared—John the 
Baptist, “‘preaching in the wilderness,” says the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew.77 He declared: “Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
For this is he that was spoken of by the prophet Esaias, saying The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight... . They went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the 
region round about Jordan, and were baptized of him in Jordan, con- 
fessing their sins.” 

Certainly, the sermon on repentence, baptism, the confession of sins, the 
expectation of the Kingdom of God, the quotation from the text of Isaiah 
on preparing the way for the Lord, the Judean Wilderness through which 
the voice of the Prophet resounds—all this brings vividly to mind the 
Qumran Community. Perhaps John the Baptist was really a member of the 
Essenian Community. Perhaps he was a part of it for a brief time. Yet in 
his ministry he pictures himself as an independent prophet. His followers 
are a distinctive group—‘“John’s disciples.” The baptism he administers is 
explicitly “John’s baptism.” But, if this group is not, literally, Essenian, it 
is inspired, in any case, by the same ideal, moved by the same mystical 
impetus. And the flame which, for more than a century, was lit at Qum- 
ran, and continued to burn there, spread with renewed intensity over all 
Palestine at the sound of the Prophet’s voice. 

Then Jesus of Nazareth appeared. Evangelical tradition clearly relates 
him to John the Baptist; it claims that he came from Galilee to Judea to be 
baptized by John in the waters of the Jordan; that after his baptism he with- 
drew to the Wilderness of Judah, where the devil tempted him. He, too, 
surrounded himself with disciples. During his ministry he was the victim 
of official Judaism’s hostility, as well as of the intrigues of the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees. He was hunted, forced at times to seek refuge outside his 
country, and, when the supreme crisis occurred, was abandoned by his 
own people—even betrayed by one of them. He was arrested in Jerusalem 
on orders from the high priest and judged and tortured under Pontius 


76. The word Sheol in Hebrew designates the regions of the dead, inferno. 
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Pilate. After his death his disciples regrouped under Peter, and their faith 
gave birth to the Christian church. 

It is plain that Jesus’ earthly lot and work remind us in more ways than 
one of the Teacher of Righteousness who had been the great prophet of the 
Essenian sect; approximately one century later the same story was re- 
peated. Moreover, Jesus applied to himself the mysterious oracles of Isaiah 
regarding Yahweh’s Servant, as the Teacher of Righteousness had done a 
century earlier. The point is extremely significant: it establishes a very 
special kinship between the two prophets—a kinship that is unique in 
character. 

However, I believe it would be wrong to use these affinities and simi- 
larities, remarkable and striking as they seem to be, in order to prepare a 
simple new version of the evangelical accounts about the history of the 
Teacher of Righteousness; to do so would be to make of it a piece of pure 
fiction, in which Jesus would be but a mythical double of the Essenian 
prophet. It would likewise be a mistake to identify the Teacher of Right- 
eousness with Jesus himself, which some have attempted to do. Actually, 
along with similarities, differences exist; these are no less incontestable, and 
they make it impossible, I believe, to confuse the two. The following are 
among these important differences. 

The Teacher of Righteousness was a priest from the tribe of the Levis; 
Jesus was a layman, not a priest, from the tribe of Judah. Although the 
Teacher of Righteousness was venerated as the Messiah-Priest, as Aaron’s 
Messiah, Jesus was acknowledged as the Messiah of Israel, the Messiah- 
King, son of David. The Teacher of Righteousness, founder of the Qumran 
Community, performed his ministry in Judea; Jesus was a Galilean and 
preached principally in Galilee, on the banks of the Sea of Tiberias. The 
Teacher was a scholar, surrounded by disciples who held him in such super- 
stitious awe that, like the disciples of Pythagoras, they never called him by 
name. Jesus was a friendly teacher; his disciples, and even the masses, ap- 
proached him freely; his name was neither secret nor mysterious. The 
Teacher of Righteousness, to judge by the monkish regulations he imposed 
upon his initiates, was a rigid ascetic, doubtless charitable, but as hard on 
himself as he was on others; he avoided all contact with sinners as if they 
would contaminate him. More human, Jesus was to a greater extent in- 
volved in daily life. “For John came neither eating nor drinking, and they 
say, He hath a devil. The Son of man came eating and drinking, and they 
say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners.”?® The Teacher of Righteousness revealed a mysterious Gnosis, 


78. Matt. 11:18-19. 
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elaborated with the help of the greatest minds available in the world at 
that time; it was intended for his disciples alone. Jesus was principally a 
popular preacher, born of humble people. He expressed himself in simple 
language, using analogies replete with the sweetness of life. 

And so, at the very beginning of Christianity, there had been a new 
Prophet, a new Messiah, whose existence or original turn of mind it has 
never occurred to us to deny. But, once this point is settled, the Qumran 
documents reveal, with supporting evidence, that the early Christian 
church has roots in the Jewish sect of the New Alliance to an extent that 
one would never have surmised. It is from the Essenian sect that the church 
borrowed a good part of its organization and rites, its doctrines and modes 
of thought, its mystical and moral ideal. Much of this derivation, I think, 
must be self-evident to those who have read the foregoing pages, who have 
some knowledge of the Christian New Testament, and who are somewhat 
aware of the problems regarding the history of the origins of Christianity. 
In France and elsewhere, several works dealing with the influence of the 
Qumran Jewish sect on the budding church have already appeared. All 
these studies seek to show—even those whose authors are most anxious to 
safeguard the pre-eminence of the Christian religion—the many parallels 
yielded by a comparative study. These include communal life, the constitu- 
tion of the early church, its concept, the basic rites for baptism and the 
Eucharist, the Sermon on the Mount, the writings of Paul the Apostle or 
the Gospel according to John, basic doctrines on justification and predes- 
tination, beliefs relating to the Messiah and to the end of the world. We 
can but mention here those various strands of research on which historians 
and theologians are at present collaborating. In this domain of the history 
of religions we are really dealing with a “revolution,” to use a term em- 
ployed by one of the most authoritative American Orientalists, Professor 
W. F. Albright.” 

Some have even gone so far as to claim, in referring to the date of the 
Last Supper, that Jesus and his disciples did not follow the calendar of the 
official synagogue in celebrating religious holidays; rather, that they went 
by an entirely different one, the very same that regulated the liturgical life 
of the Qumran Community.®° This thesis has been supported by several 
Catholic writers. If it is valid, it sheds unprecedented light on the contacts 


79. Cf. Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Supplementary Studies Nos. 
10-12 (1951), p. 8: “The new evidence with regard to the beliefs and practises of Jewish sec- 
tarians of the last two centuries B.C. bids fair to revolutionize our approach to the beginnings of 


Christianity.” 
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between the early Christian group and the Qumran sect. By employing 
the Essenian calendar for holy days, which specified dates that were dif- 
ferent from those of the official calendar, and by thus necessitating a sepa- 
rate religious life, Jesus and his disciples signalized their close affinities with 
the Essenian sect. 

To conclude, it is essential to note that, if the early church borrowed 
much from Essenianism, the process was never entirely passive. Institu- 
tions, rites, and beliefs were often subjected to considerable evolution by 
Christianity. This was due to the initiative and spirit of its founder, Jesus 
the Nazarene, and also to the circumstances of its historical development. 
Thus Christianity is not, properly speaking, Essenianism, even though it 
may spring initially from it. Furthermore, one should underscore the many 
features of early Christianity which seem to indicate a deliberate opposition 
to certain characteristic aspects of classical, authentic Essenianism which the 
Qumran documents make clear. But, in the history of religions, it is a well- 
known fact that, when a new sect springs up, it differs from the old one 
that inspired it by virtue of certain innovations that are in direct contrast to 
the character of its predecessor but which, at the same time, betray its 
origin: this is the rule for all movements of dissent. Even if, in a certain 
sense and given the importance of the similarities and derivations, the his- 
torian is led to consider the early church as an Essenian type of sect, as an 
emanation and a variation of Essenianism, nonetheless he is not inclined to 
neglect or underestimate the respects in which it differs from or even con- 
trasts with classical Essenianism. His researches might even lead him to iso- 
late more clearly and precisely than was possible in earlier days the distinc- 
tive originality and characteristics as well as the foundation of Jesus’s 
message and of the church created through faith in him. 

To tell the truth, the thesis of the Essenian origin of Christianity is not at 
all new. During the eighteenth century it was very widespread among the 
“enlightened,” in the circle of the philosophes. Evidence of this—somewhat 
crude, it is true—is to be found, for example, in a letter from Frederick II 
to d’Alembert, dated October 17, 1770. The philosopher-king wrote: 
“Jesus was plainly an Essenian; he was imbued with the morality of the 
Essenes, a good part of which stems from Zeno.” Stated thus, the thesis 
certainly lacked nuances. To the defenders of Christianity it had the sound 
of a call to battle; it seemed a diabolical argument designed to undermine 
the originality and the transcendence of the Christian Revelation. And so 
we understand the opposition it encountered thereafter from many Chris- 
tian historians, both Catholic and Protestant, during the nineteenth century 
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and the first half of the twentieth. Just a few years ago, for example, one ot 
these historians wrote: “Essenianism has left no trace in Christianity, 
neither in its doctrine nor in its institutions: it had no more influence on its 
founder than on its propagators.’’* 

Today such an attitude is no longer possible. In order to indicate the 
progress made in this respect, it will suffice to cite a passage that comes from 
the pen of an eminently religious man and appears in a small book pub- 
lished in 1957. This passage will serve as our conclusion. 


By making known the immediate milieu in which Christianity was born [that 
is to say, the Essenian milieu], the Qumran discoveries have cleared up a consider- 
able number of problems which this exegesis was unable to resolve. . . . It is prob- 
able that the utilization of all the documents, and the comparisons to which this will 
give rise, will further increase the number of riddles answered. We can therefore 
say that the discoveries are the most sensational that have ever been made.* 
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ANXIETY AND SOCIETY 


I, THE HUMAN REVOLUTION 


The theories about the origins of humanity contain, for the most part, a 
strange contradiction. For one thing, we acknowledge that the human 
mind is basically different from animal intelligence; indeed, there are few 
writers who question the revolutionary nature of the change that has oc- 
curred in the psychic makeup of living beings as a consequence of the 
advent of conceptual thought, of conscious reflection, and of objective 
knowledge of the world. “Human intelligence,” writes Le Roy, “presents 
a cor pletely original, distinctive feature; there is something exceptional 
and unique about it that is not to be found anywhere else,”? while Durk- 
heim observes: “Man is not merely an animal with a few additional at- 
tributes, but quite another thing.”? “Although the Infusoria are linked to 
the monkey by a whole series of intermediate stages, the monkey is sepa- 
rated from man by a hiatus,” insists Claparéde,’ and, finally, a writer who 
is not a scholar expressed the following common-sense judgment on the 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 


1. Ed. Le Roy, Les Origines humaines et l’évolution de V’intelligence (Paris: Boivin & Cie, 
1931), p. 13. 

2. E. Durkheim, Les Formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse (2d ed.; Paris: F. Alcan, 1925), 
p- 92. 

3. Ed. Claparéde, “De I’intelligence animale a |’intelligence humaine,” Le Mystére 
animal (Paris: Plon, 1939), p. 175. 
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subject: “We would know exactly what man is if we could accurately 
assess that insurmountable wall that separates the most ‘intelligent’ animal 
from the most primitive pygmy.’ 

“Hiatus,” “insurmountable wall,” “something exceptional and unique” 
—these terms convince us that the difference between man and animal is 
not merely one of degree; the two spiritual modes—beast and man—are 
not fixed on a same level, and the one is not simply the extension or the 
consummation of the other. At a given moment, rather, a break occurred 
in the continuity of psychic evolution, a radical and profound change— 
what might be called a “revolution.” 

Yet this break in the continuity which we acknowledge on the psycho- 
logical level, we refuse to recognize in the framework of evolution. When- 
ever the question of the history of human origins arises, we claim we can 
discover all the intermediate stages between animal and man, as if the 
transition from one to the other had been accomplished progressively, by 
imperceptibly cumulative linear changes. Yet “progressive” alterations of 
this kind can only develop faculties already present—they cannot add new 
ones. The ultimate transformation which would result from this would be 
solely quantitative, not qualitative. And we have just seen that the differ- 
ence beween the human being and the animal is not merely one of degree 
because it has to do with the very nature of the psychic structure. However 
far in our thinking we push a continuous evolution, we will never end up 
with a revolution. 

A revolution, which, in biology as well as in history, is a rapid and com- 
plete change of structure, necessarily has a date; the advent of man has a 
date, although, so far, we have not been able to fix it precisely.5 In any 
case, we can say that it occurred between the end of the Tertiary and the 
beginning of the Quaternary, or, very approximately, a million years be- 
fore our time. But monkeys go back to the Oligocene; they made their 
appearance on earth some twenty million years before man and have 
evolved psychologically very little during this enormous period. Given the 
circumstances, is it possible to believe that the natural evolution of animal 
intelligence led to man? Why that enormous interval, during which animal 
intelligence remained almost stationary, and the brusque, sudden trans- 
formation which followed: the advent of man? 

4. Preface of Mystére animal, a study that appeared in the collection, “Presences,” under the 
direction of Daniel-Rops (Paris: Plon, 1939). 

5. Le Roy, op. cit., p. 209: “At the very least, during the transition from beast to man is not 


the existence of a threshold doubtful—a decisive threshold, that up to the present remains 
inaccessible, imperceptible?” 
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Moreover, a very simple observation suffices to destroy the notion of a 
progressive evolution of the intelligence: the precariousness of man’s 
psychic equilibrium which insanity—practically unknown in animals—so 
easily destroys. A mental edifice that has been erected little by little, wisely 
and slowly, should have a more solid basis and should not be so easily 
shattered. But man’s psychic life is essentially unstable, whether we view it 
on an individual or on a social level; and this proves that time, which, it is 
said, has no respect for what is accomplished without it, did not consoli- 
date the foundations. 

Fish—those veterans of life on our planet—are blessed with extraordi- 
nary vitality, as long as they remain in their own element. In particular, the 
heart is able to resist most dangers, in certain species continuing to beat 
even after undergoing “a large, zigzag incision.” Pike, carp, and eel, poi- 
soned by oxides of carbon to the point where their red globules are “en- 
tirely incapable of carrying oxygen,” nevertheless do not perish, because 
the oxygen dissolved in the plasma is enough to maintain life. “A fish in 
an apparent state of death can regain its respiration, then its equilibrium, 
and finally survive when placed in a caffeinic bath.”® Of course these ob- 
servations touch upon the vitality of the physical organism; but the biolog- 
ical laws remain the same everywhere: stability goes hand in glove with 
antiquity. 

Man’s situation is different; because his advent (as a psychic being) is 
recent and occurred rapidly, he is not blessed with the stability granted to 
other species which have been skilfully molded for a long time by nature. 
Instability in man manifests itself precisely in those elements that distin- 
guish him from the animal, in what he has within him that is new and not 
yet definitively integrated: thought and moral sentiments. It is there and 
nowhere else that insanity strikes. 

The characteristic of man, as we have stated, is not to be “more intel- 
ligent” than animals but to be different. His psychic structure diverges 
radically from that of even those animals that are zodlogically closest to 
him. The function of the higher nervous centers has been profoundly 
modified in him. How and why this is so we have attempted to show else- 
where.’ For the moment we will confine ourselves to indicating that, ac- 
cording to most writers, this change consists in a certain detachment to- 
ward the external world; for animals things exist merely in relation to 


6. We have taken these observations on fish from an article by Léon Binet of the Académie 
des Sciences. 


7. In La Révolution originelle, shortly to be published by Vrin. 
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themselves, to their instincts, and their needs of the moment. In its percep- 
tion of things, no animal is capable of ignoring the present or its own im- 
mediate demands. For the animal, a stone is this stone, tied up with this 
immediate impulse of its being. Yet it is precisely because man can remove 
himself when confronting the world that he is able to think and elaborate 
abstract concepts. A stone perceived as existing “‘in itself,” that is to say, 
without any link to the “me” and the contingent necessity of the present, 
ceases thereby to be a subjective perception; it becomes instead an object of 
“disinterested” knowledge—an object of thought. 

A certain “disinterestedness” in regard to the present and its imperatives 
thus appears to be the fundamental characteristic of the human mind, the 
keystone of that strange and perplexing edifice which is man’s conscious- 
ness. 

If we remember that psychic animal life is based upon “the reflex arc,” 
in other words, the instantaneous and direct response of the being to an 
external stimulus, and, moreover, if we consider that the concentration of 
psychic forces upon the present moment responds to a profound biological 
necessity, then we can measure the extent of the revolution effected by the 
human consciousness’ detachment. The animal does not see itself in the 
process of living because its psychic nature is entirely absorbed by its re- 
action—active or passive—to external demands. This is true of the whole 
hierarchy of living things, from the amoeba to the Primates. Detachment 
is a biological heresy, and from nature’s viewpoint man is the supreme 
arch-heretic. 

It is quite evident that the natural development of animal intelligence ' 
could not lead directly to such a heresy; in order to bring about this revolu- 
tion that runs counter to the universal order of earthly life, in order to 
cause this reversal, something had to occur which suddenly interrupted the 
normal course of evolution. 

This profound alteration was not merely the culmination of an increase 
in intelligence—which would have been a natural concomitant of evolu- 
tion. Instead, we can even affirm, as Claparéde seems to have done,' that it 
must have preceded the extraordinary growth of the human mind, for 
detachment, as we have seen, lies at the origin of objective thought. There- 


8. “Indeed, so far as it was able to break the chains that bound it to a concrete foundation, 
the spirit took flight. . . . This is the great revolution that occurred in man and that has pro- 
gressed so prodigiously, endowing him with fresh powers, the mind’s field of action. And in 
the end the individual had to free himself from this universe, from this surrounding world of 
which he is an integral part. . . . And by thus detaching himself, by dissociating himself from 
the world and removing himself a sufficient distance from it, he rendered himself competent 
to judge it instead of merely submitting to it” (Claparéde, loc. cit., pp. 177-78). 
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fore the psychic transformation had to take place before man’s intelligence 
could soar. And, actually, the difference in cranial capacity between the 
first Hominidae and the anthropoids from whom they became separated is 
not extraordinary. Nor is the disproportion between the cephalic index of 
modern man and that of the higher animals exceptional in the zodlogical 
series. Whereas the relationship between the “cephalic coefficient’? of man 
and that of anthropomorphous monkeys is 2.74:0.75, for the crow and 
the mouse it is 0.25 :0.08.?° In both instances the relationship goes from the 
singular to the tripartite. However, the difference in intelligence between 
the mouse and the crow—if any exists—is solely of a quantitative order. 
Cephalic disproportion did not create new faculties or engender a new 
form of consciousness, and so a disproportion between the cephalic coef- 
ficients would not suffice to explain man and that which distinguishes him 
radically from all animals. The genesis of so complete a change cannot be 
sought here. At the time this change occurred, the difference between the 
intelligence of the species—our own—and that of the most highly devel- 
oped of the Primates who had remained animal did not play a determining 
role; at the most it could only have promoted the transformation.™ This 
change came about under critical circumstances thanks to an affective 
power that deeply upset, disorganized, and reorganized the natural order 
of psychic life. 


II. THE AGONY OF THE ANCESTORS 


As long as an animal species is enjoying favorable external conditions, there 
is no reason for it to evolve. “The best is enemy of the good.” That wise 
proverb is merely the human expression of a profound rule of life, which 


9. The “cephalic coefficient,” established by Eugéne Dubois (discoverer of the Pithe- 
canthropus), makes it possible to assess the relative importance of the brain in the animal series 
by eliminating the differences due to the size of the species. 

10. Cf. Claparéde, loc. cit., p. 165. 

11. Primitive man was still quite close to the monkey in terms of the capacity of his brain. 
On the subject of the Neanderthal man, who already fashioned tools, possessed the rudiments 
of language, and belonged to the human species from a psychological point of view, see 
C. Arambourg, La Genése de ’humanité (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1948), who 
makes the following statement: “Moreover, the mouldings of the endocranian cavity reveal, 
in the general morphology of the Neanderthal man’s encephalin, a mixture of human and 
simian structures, the latter being more numerous. Thus, the general simplicity and the crude 
aspects of the circumvolutions . . . are so many indications of intellectual inferiority” (p. 43). 
Quite as interesting in this regard, we believe, is the case of the Australopithecus which was 
ranked among the Hominidae for a while, and about which Marcellin Boule, Les Hommes 
fossiles (3d ed.; Paris: Masson & Co., 1946), made the following remark: “It is still only a large 
monkey according to its weak cerebral capacity, but in the morphology of its cranium, and above 
all in its dentition, it seems to have more human than simian tendencies” (p. 87). (Italics mine.) 
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itself never takes useless risks; and every innovation entails some danger. 

But change is permanent in nature—happiness, calm, certainty, or a 
state of security have but the ephemeral duration of the instant that sepa- 
rates two anxieties. The need to be constantly ready to adapt one’s self to 
the modifications of the milieu nurtures a pliability in living beings which 
expresses itself among other things by everyday mutations, even when no 
other external cause arises to increase the rhythm of these. 

However, from time to time it happens that the transformation of the 
environment quickens or that a new factor suddenly modifies the living 
conditions of a species. In either case the species is forced to evolve or 
perish. Quite frequently in the past the change was a slow one, and the 
animal disappeared before it had to face the peril. How many zodlogical 
variants have disappeared forever! The fossil remains of just a few of these 
have been discovered; the great majority of unadapted species have van- 
ished in the night without leaving a trace. 

Yet such species must have existed in great number. A few bones have 
been unearthed, and they provide evidence of beings that lived and strug- 
gled before they succumbed. But, at the moment when the change occurs, 
the species has ceased to be at the highest stage of its development. Threat- 
ened in its existence, it is in the process of disappearing, and its numbers 
have already been considerably reduced. This explains one of the riddles ot 
paleontology: the difficulty of finding remains that are in a state of transi- 
tion. These relics are generally rare because the creatures they represent, 
having ceased to adapt themselves, had dwindled to the point of being as 
rare as, for example, the okapi of our day.’? “It seems that we ought to 
encounter a mass of fossil fragments of the intermediate organisms, that is 
to say, of the architects of evolution. In fact, Darwin had already observed 
with some surprise the extreme rarity of these transitional forms.”" 

This is particularly true of man’s immediate ancestor, the “missing 
link,” that could fill the void that separates the more highly developed 
monkeys from the first known men. Furthermore, the remains of the 


12. If the okapi should become entirely extinct, how many bones would we find a hundred 
thousand years from now? And even today the animal is almost not to be seen. 

13. Guyénot. R. Broom also notes the rapid disappearance of direct ancestors: “The first 
amphibian quadruped sprang from fish with lobated fins that belong to the Devonian period, 
and it seems that the ancestor disappeared at once. ... Later, during the Carboniferous pe- 
riod, an amphibian of a higher order gave birth to the first reptile; and after the Carboniferous 
period no amphibian remained that could have had a reptile as a descendant.’ In this con- 
nection we should cite the remark made by Pére Teilhard du Chardin: “Man . . . does not 
lend his exact form to anything that we know about prior to him” (quoted from Le Roy, loc. 


cit., p. 176). 
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latter are extremely rare; members of a species that was about to disappear, 
although endowed with a more adaptable form, these ancient Hominidae 
waged a hard battle for survival. Their fate remained uncertain. At least 
some of their direct descendants, who are designated by the term “‘Nean- 
derthal,” finally vanished. Under such circumstances these first men could 
scarcely have been numerous. 

Crude utensils are almost the only evidence today of the presence on 
earth of the most ancient representatives of the Homo faber. Boule, in his 
classical work on fossil man, makes the following observation: “As for the 
men who made these tools, we know as yet nothing or almost nothing 
about their bodies. This long period is one of the greatest lacunae in human 
paleontology." 

Here we touch upon the tragic roots of man’s destiny: his physical 
weakness, the almost total absence of any means of defense, and his in- 
capacity for speed compared to the great wild beasts that pursued him. 
This inevitably led to his disappearance. Of all the earthly creatures, man 
seems the most handicapped physically. Some creatures have hooks and 
claws; others, in one leap, can outdistance their pursuers; still others have 
an actual acoustical sound-box in the guise of ears, which can signal the 
approach of danger from a great distance. The giraffe is protected by two 
observation posts, its eyes, perched on top of a supple watchtower. Its 
cousin, the okapi, that lives in forests where, in any case, the view is 
blocked by trees, does not have a long neck. However, he does have ears 
that would make Maitre Aliboron jealous. As for the asinine species—note 
its compensatory attributes: in the case of the horse, legs that carry him 
far; and, for the less speedy jackass, remarkable receivers of sound waves 
that enable him to get away in time. 

But man! Poorly equipped for attack, the royal road of flight was in 
addition closed to him because of his erect position. Where is the large 
four-legged animal that cannot outrun him? It was a dramatic situation in 
prehistoric times when even animals that were better armed than our dis- 
tant ancestors often owed their safety to flight when confronted by for- 
midable enemies. Man lived among large carnivorous beasts whose habitat 
he shared. At the beginning of the Quaternary—this is the date generally 
fixed for the advent of our species (in other words, the crucial change from 
beast to a being endowed with reason)—a particularly dangerous tiger, 





14. Boule, op. cit., p. 550. The same author observes a little further on that “we know 
nothing or almost nothing about the men ofthat epoch; the sole remains that have come down 
to us are those of the Heidelberg man” (ibid., p. 552). 
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with teeth shaped like saber blades, terrorized the plains and forests. We 
know that felines readily attacked large monkeys. Even today there are 
“man-eating” wild animals; all the hunters agree that these are almost al- 
ways old or sick animals, no longer agile enough to prey upon their cus- 
tomary game. They seize upon man because he cannot escape from them 
by running. What today is the exception—thanks to the weapons man has 
provided himself with—must have been the rule in earlier times. 

The man-animal, as then constituted, was destined to disappear.’ It 
seems, moreover, that certain Primates, contemporary to the human an- 
cestor, superior to the present-day monkey, and closely akin to primitive 
man, were, like him, poorly equipped: they could not survive."® Only 
those Primates who became or remained arboricole were able to overcome 
the peril; indeed, trees offered a safe shelter from wild animals; even today 
certain primitive tribes of Australia find them a permanent refuge. The 
monkeys that have not disappeared are arboricole and quadrumanous (an 
anatomical structure superbly adapted to this habitat)."7 

It is significant that among the first human races the short-legged 
Neanderthaler*® did not survive. These still hardly formed primitive men, 


15. Arambourg, op. cit., pp. 119-20, observes on this topic: “Actually, of all the large 
animals, he is sicily the weakest and the most devoid of means of defense. His contem- 
poraries, the large anthropoids, preserved a sturdy weapon in their powerful musculature 
which enables them to defend themselves effectively against wild beasts. With the aid of his 
eines resources alone, man would have been quite — of this; he would not even have 

een able to compete with his primitive cousins in the forest to which he thus confined his 
nakedness and weakness.” 


16. Cf. Boule, op. cit., p. $37: “The fossil monkeys of Siwalik and South Africa decreased 
toa certain point the sucess interval separating today’s monkeys from today’s men... . 
It is altogether possible that, among the numerous tertiary types of anthropomorphous mon- 
keys, about which we have only fragmentary information, there might be . . . which, to- 
gether with prehuman dentitions, exhibited cranian measurements superior to those of present- 
day Anthropomorphia” (ibid., p. 128). “Many of these creatures might have transcended the 
stage in which the present-day anthropoids seem fixed. . . . This interpretation leads us to rec- 
ognize that there once had bums Anthropomorphia superior to those of today” (ibid., pp. 
108-9). 

17. E.g., the Australopithecus have disappeared; their limbs “were not adapted to the 
exclusively arboricolous life of the large fo (Boule, ibid., p. 90). Man’s animal ancestor 
was so inferior that Le Roy suggests—rather gratuitously, we believe—that it could have sur- 
vived only ifit were quadrumanous and therefore able to seek refuge in trees. Le Roy remarks: 
“Man as neither the strength, size nor speed; no hooks, horns, claws, armor or venom: homo 
nudus et inermis. . . . Too weak to stand and fight, too large to hide, too slow to flee; if origi- 
nally he had lived on the ground, he would either have disappeared or become industrious at 
an earlier date” (op cit., p. 188). But the evolution of the limbs of Primates began with the foot 
and culminated with the hand; it seems impossible that this tendency was reversed if only 
because of the mortal dangers that this hypothetical Primate would have encountered by re- 
nouncing the shelter of high branches. 


18. Cf. Arambourg, op. cit., p. 71: “The limbs [of the Neanderthaloids] are of entirely 
human proportions, but the buttocks are relatively short.” 
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semierect in posture, were incapable of taking long strides because of their 
foreshortened lower limbs; and, although they knew how to make crude 
weapons, they could not escape danger through flight. They sank into 
oblivion. The races that succeeded them—Cro-Magnon, Chancelade, or 
Grimaldi—all had long limbs."9 

In the face of constant danger, the possibility of flight did indeed consti- 
tute an essential condition of survival. Besides, in order to escape the wild 
beasts, it was necessary to “leave in time.” It is therefore not surprising that 
hearing—that informing agent which, as distinguished from sight, senses 
what is happening in back of one as well as ahead, and which no obstacle 
can shut out—was very highly developed among certain fossil men. Con- 
sequently, an “unexpected predominance of the auditive area’”?° was found 
in the cranium of Broken Hill, even more primitive than that of the 
Neanderthaler. 

On the whole, however, flight was decidedly inadequate as protection 
for primitive man; later on caves were to serve him asa refuge. At best, the 
development of his legs and hearing could only postpone the extinction of 
his species, which would have vanished in any case; and today there would 
be no one here on earth to take an interest in the relics of the past. The fact 
that man nonetheless survived and triumphantly mastered hostile beasts 
and adverse elements is due to the profound psychic transformation that he 
then experienced under the reign of terror and danger. 

The discontinuity of psychic evolution, marked by the human revolu- 
tion, was not, however, accidental. While the reign of terror profoundly 
altered the structure of the animal psyche at a given moment—giving rise 
to man’s consciousness—this ultimate fruition of fear is quite naturally in- 
scribed in the ranks of the general evolution of living beings and of Pri- 
mates in particular. This general evolution did, in fact, lead to a progressive 
pre-eminence of intellectual faculties, which is to say, of the brain; but, as 
many biologists have observed, all functional specialization—and intelli- 
gence belongs to this category—is achieved at the expense of other ele- 
ments in the organism. “The man of today represents the culmination of a 
specialized orthogenetic evolution in the sense of a progressive cerebral 


19. Ibid., p. 53: “The limbs [of the Cro-Magnon] are long and sturdy, the lower ones 
being extremely long compared to the upper.” Cf. also Boule, op. cit., p. 301, where the author 
observes, in regard to the men of the Grimaldi race, that “their lower limbs were very much 
longer than their upper.” As for the Chancelade race, which is considered similar to the Cro- 
Magnon, Boule notes (ibid., p. 322) the development “of all the rear muscles of the leg, those 
used the most in the erect position as well as when walking.” 


20. Boule, op. cit., p. 478. 
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development, correlative with a reduction of all his other physical powers; 
the man of today is . . . the least well equipped of all the large animals, and 
has the weakest muscles.’’* 

Consequently, in fostering the progressive development of intellectual 
faculties, evolution was finally to eventuate in the apparition of a being 
completely defenseless physically—the orphan of Creation, man.” 

It follows that the one-sided development of the intelligence, although 
it led to his final triumph, at first delivered him, defenseless, over to all his 
enemies in the animal kingdom. Of this, the ineluctable consequence was 
the extension of fear. Fear was man’s first teacher, the beginning of his 
wisdom. By preventing man’s animal ancestor from yielding to his first 
impulses and by inhibiting these, fear forced him to substitute thoughtful 
and conscious behavior for the spontaneous reflexes of his primitive nature. 
The permanent inhibition engendered by continuous fear finally brought 
about the psychic transformation that marked the separation of the human 
universe from the animal world: the advent of consciousness, man’s second 
nature. 

This fateful phenomenon—the simultaneous increase in fear and in in- 
telligence—enables us, incidentally, to understand better what man pos- 
sesses that is both unique and universal: by producing the human, psychic 
revolution, fear made man a unique being; there is nothing else like him in 
all creation. But this intervention of fear, with its preindicated role in the 
development of living beings, particularly that of Primates, must have oc- 
curred on every continent as soon as evolution culminated in cerebral spe- 
cialization. This transformation was inevitable as well as revolutionary. 
Human consciousness must have made its debut independently as well as 
simultaneously on different parts of the globe, and on each occasion, as a 
result of fear released by cerebral specialization, asserting itself at the ex- 
pense of the physical means of defense. Seen in this light, the polygenistic 
hypothesis is more convincing than the monogenistic one. 

It is erroneous to believe in the continuity of intellectual development 
from the stage of the monkey to that of man. We shall attempt to demon- 
strate that, on the contrary, the ultimate psychic transformation was revo- 
lutionary in character and that therefore there was discontinuity in the end. 

The same illusion of continuity is encountered in sociology, and this 

21. Arambourg, op. cit., p. 134. 

22. As we have seen (n. 16 above), the Anthropomorphia from which man came were 
more specialized in the cerebral sense and consequently better adapted physically than are 


today’s monkeys; those Anthropomorphia that did not undergo the hominoid transformation 
did not survive. 
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leads to the presumption that man’s social condition is a natural one. Yet 
nothing is less true. Man is bound to the carnivorous world, if we take into 
account the important place that meat has occupied in his diet from the 
very beginning. While the principle of social life resides in the subordina- 
tion of the individual to the group, a diet of meat is based on a contrary 
principle: the sacrifice of others to one’s own vital needs.?3 Thus there is a 
basic antagonism between the carnivorous and the social instinct. It is easy 
to demonstrate that social life in animals developed in inverse ratio to their 
adoption of a meat diet; the advent of the family among certain carnivo- 
rous animals was a means of compensating for the absence of company; 
herbivorous animals live by preference in a community rather than as a 
family. The unstable nature of human societies and their slowness in mak- 
ing the transition from the tribal to the national stage—and from the 
national to the international—attest a lack of natural social tendencies in the 
human animal. And, in fact, the farther we go back in history and in pre- 
history, the more rarely do we encounter human society, until finally it 
vanishes into the night of the past. 


III. THE SOCIOLOGICAL PARADOX AND THE NEW ALLIANCE 


If man is not a social animal, and if, because of his carnivorous nature, he is 
even imbued with profoundly antisocial tendencies, how do we explain 
the growth of human civilization? Is not this affirmation—the essentially 
antisocial nature of early man—explicitly gainsaid by the facts and in 
flagrant contradiction with history? 

Here we touch upon what must be considered the fundamental paradox of 
sociology, which we will formulate as follows: 

It is precisely because man is not by nature social that he succeeded in developing 
social life to such an extent that society has become as indispensable to him as the 
air he breathes. 

We have demonstrated elsewhere” that human consciousness developed 
from the inhibition and repression of man’s animal nature. Thereafter it 
became a condemned cell in the mansion of his soul. Conscience forces one 
to shun all manifestations of animality. It is only to the extent that man 
divorces himself from these manifestations that he can achieve—and this, 


23. The “will to power” which, according to the psychologist Jung, is the key to the hu- 
man subconscious (at least as much, ifnot more than Eros, according to the author), attests the 
individual’s carnivorous tendency to enslave others. 


24. La Révolution originelle. 
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too, we have seen—internal peace and moral equilibrium; any return to 
animal life would reactivate the atavistic sources of his anxiety. 

And it so happens that social life, owing to the very fact that it was not 
part of the animal nature of man, offered the most appropriate framework 
for the development of his consciousness, or second nature, in contrast to 
his primary one.?5 Society had become in a sense the blessed crucible in 
which man, protected against his animality by a way of life strange to it, 
felt himself freed from anxiety and forced to make use of the resources of 
his conscious life; for social activity can only be non-natural, that is, gov- 
erned by moral conscience. Thus a kind of symbiosis took place between 
society and man’s moral conscience, both of which separated him from his 
primary nature. The confusion between the social and the moral, the con- 
sequence of this symbiosis, has weighed heavily upon the development of 
civilization.?° 

Because society, in contrast to primary human nature, constitutes a pro- 
tection against native animality, anything that draws man away from his 
social surroundings brings him, by the same token, closer to his ancestral 
animal life and consequently stirs up a vague anxiety. Hence the individ- 
ual’s attachment to fashion, clothes, traditions, instruction—all things that 
link him to his group and harness the “demon” in him, the beast that he 
was and still remains in those forbidden regions of his psyche. Hence the 
disquiet, the inexplicable fear, that any form of social exclusion engenders. 
The ancients considered exile the supreme penalty, more terrible than 
capital punishment.?’ 


5. “We cannot see why a deeply rooted human instinct would need to be reinforced by a 
law. There is no law commanding man to eat and drink, or forbidding him to put his hand in a 
fire” (Frazer, cited by R. Dalbiez, La Méthode psychonalytique et la icine fratiame [Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1949], I, 458). 

26. We might add that the development of intellectual life went hand in glove with the 
growth of social life, by virtue of this same phenomenon of symbiosis. 

27. Cf. Ch. Blondel (“La Personnalité,” Nouveau traité de psychologie, ed. G. Dumas, VII, 
Book I, 124): ““Whatever form it takes, excommunication remains for him [man] the most 
dreaded of all penalties.” In this connection, we are familiar with Victor Hugo’s stanza: 


“Oh, let no one be exiled, 
Oh, exile is impious.” 


In the child, still so close to nature, fear of solitude is characteristic. P. Guillaume, Manuel 
sychologie (Paris: Alcan, 1931), observes: “Everyone is familiar with the precocious atti- 
ade of the child in regard to other people. He is disturbed by solitude (cries) and demands 
one and fondling” (p. 52). ). And Freud, in his Introduction to Psychoanalysis, says: ‘““The 
first situation phobias of children are darkness and solitude” (pp. 352 ff.). Some writers (Adler, 
Kinkel) have even attributed i in a general way the origin of a neurosis to a feeling of social 
exclusion. Cf. W. Bitter, “Die Angstneurose,” Revue Suisse de psychologie et de a ie 
appliquée, No. 16 (Berne: Huber, 1948): “Basing his ideas on Adler, Fritz Kiinkel sees t 
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It is society, therefore, that serves to reassure man about himself and 
rids him of an anxiety associated with the solitude of his ancestral life. 
During a period of revolution, destruction of the social structure produces 
a strange phenomenon of panic described by many historians. The extraor- 
dinary intensity of such an emotion is due not to the real but to the sporadic 
dangers of such troubled eras. The risks that a war engenders are far more 
serious and immediate, and yet the first military operations do not give 
rise to the kind of mysterious collective terror which the “great panic” of 
the French Revolution typifies. 

Historians have studied that strange, collective psychosis that took possession of 
the masses after the capture of the Bastille and which assumed different forms de- 
pending upon the region. Fear spread not only among the peasants, workers and 
small bourgeois, but among all classes indiscriminately—in the Court as well as in 
the Assembly, among the masses as well as the nobility and clergy. . . . It was a 
general fear that multiplied the real dangers by all kinds of imaginary ones, a 
veritable delirium of terror that took possession of the people.?* 


Closer to us in time, during the first Russian Revolution in 190s, an 
eminent witness wrote in a similar vein: 


At Tchita people were crushed like nuts; wherever they were found they were 
felled without further ado. The rush to massacre was of a kind that exists only 
where there is great fear. This fear was to be seen on all faces, among soldiers as 
well as civilians.” 


The fear created by the destruction of a social order is an unconscious 
one, devoid of real motivations and determined solely by the structure of 
the kuman psyche; but, like neurotics who attempt to ascribe their irra- 
tional anxieties to the external elements in their lives, the masses who were 
a prey to this form of panic suddenly imagined that others had become a 
threat to them. “They’re coming, they’re coming,” the terrorized French 
peasants kept repeating, but with no idea who “they” were.%° 

Robespierre imagined conspiracies everywhere, and the specter of the 


principal cause of neurological fear in the discovery that one is outside the collectivity.” The 
explorer, R. Maufrais, identified his overwhelming fear of a virginal forest with fear of soli- 
tude. Under the dateline of November 20, 1949, he observed: “I feel that this apprehension is 
the fear of solitude to which I am constrained.” 

28. G. Ferrero, Les deux Révolutions frangaises (Neuchatel: Editions de la Baconniére, 
1951), P- 35- ‘ 

29. Maxime Gorki, Un Evénement extraordinaire (Paris: Editions Rieder, 1933), Pp. 45- 


30. Ferrero, op. cit., p. 36. 
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“Dantonists” haunted him; if the Dantonists had not existed, he would 
have invented others. This is an example of a purely internal projection, 
the sort that was to subsist in France until the social structure had settled 
and the new order springing from the Revolution had become consoli- 
dated. 

While social exclusion creates anxiety, inversely, during certain situa- 
tions or illnesses, the presence of others, even the mere reminder of collec- 
tive ties, has a calming effect. For instance, people affected with agorapho- 
bia can sometimes overcome their neurosis when they feel themselves sup- 
ported by a collectivity, even if it is represented by only one person.%? 

Society drives away anxiety by interposing itself like a protective screen 
between the individual and his latent animality; but it does not fulfil this 
role fully save as regards work. Idleness, on the contrary, brings man 
closer to his natural state and therefore engenders antisocial tendencies.*3 
Hence it has been said that “love of work is man’s virtue in society.”34 Now 
work, as a form of collective life, is oriented toward the future and entails 
ends that transcend the individual. “Faith,” which is the primordial mov- 
ing power of human effort, expresses exactly this orientation of action to- 
ward future ends, as distinguished from immediate interests. This impetus 
toward the future, this “futurism,” which characterizes all human societies 
when they are in the process of growing, helps us to discover another force 


31. As distinguished from purely political revolutions, which bring a new party to power 
or modify the form of government but fail to affect the basic social order, the French Revolu- 
tion, which was primarily social, destroyed the social foundations; hence the vague state of 
panic which it engendered. The relative brevity of the Terror in France can be explained by 
the swift scunaliieioes of the new social order. This new order leaned heavily upon social 
strata that had become fully developed as early as the end of the eighteenth century and were 
therefore able to take the place of the ancient regime. Things ae have gone differently, as 
in other countries, if it had been necessary to begin by creating the social elements required b 
the new regime. In such an eventuality, the Terror (along with the political anxieties which 
reflected it) would doubtless have persisted for a whole generation. 


32. Bitter (op. cit., p. $5) cites the case of an Italian with agoraphobia who fell prey to his 
panic just as he happened to be looking at a Fascist exposition; oe began to imagine that he had 
rendered important services to the cause and that the Duce was patting him on the back in a 
friendly way; his anxiety immediately disappeared, and he was able to continue on his way. 
Alfred Adler (cited by Bitter, op. cit., p. 59) observes that “human anxiety can be eliminated 
solely by an awareness of the tie that binds the individual to the collectivity. A man will live 
his life fearlessly only ifhe is aware of belonging to the community of other men.” Similarly, a 
child frightened by the dark is reassured when he hears a human voice (cf. Freud, op. cit.: 
“T once heard a child, who was afraid of the dark, call into an adjoining room, ‘Auntie, talk 
to me, I am afraid.’ 

“What good will that do? You can’t see me.’ 

Whereupon the child answered, ‘If someone speaks, it is brighter 


a” 


(Pp. 352). 
33. Weare familiar with the old saying that idleness “‘is the mother of all vices.” 
34. Madame Roland. 
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at work in man. This force, which reinforces the fear of isolation and ex- 
plains the development of society, is precisely the same that transcends 
individual ends and sacrifices the present to the future: the genesic instinct. 

The fear of returning to a natural state constitutes a negative element 
which can explain the cohesion of the group but not the dynamism that 
animates it. The genesic instinct, on the other hand, provides a lively im- 
petus to social life by directing individuals toward a communal end: pos- 
terity, in which society becomes the geometric means. Even in the animal 
kingdom, among social insects, for example, concern for their progeny is 
the great architect of beehives and anthills, the force which directs the 
daily acts of these animalcules.35 Among Mammalia living in groups, social 
tendencies increase during puberty* and then decline with age, when the 
genesic powers decrease; for instance, we know that old chimpanzees be- 
come solitary.37 

However, the genesic instinct is linked with man’s animal existence. In 
his original state he could not become social; rather, he tended to resist the 
collectivity. That is why social morality condemns, or at least limits and 
controls, the purely physical manifestations of the genesic instinct.3* The 
sense of shame, in particular, expresses the individual’s vague awareness of 
these antisocial characteristics. 

But inhibition engenders a sublimation of man’s instincts,3? which are 


35. Cf. H. Piéron, “Psychologie zoélogique,” Nouveau traité de psychologie, ed. G. Dumas, 
VIII, 206: “In their society insects devote almost all their activity to the maintenance and per- 
petuation of the collectivity.” 


36. Among all primitive peoples the period of puberty is also the time when the individual 
is formally brought into the social group; until then he belonged exclusively to his family. 
From tie moment he reaches puberty his position changes to that of a member of the social 
group; the initiation ceremony merely expresses a profound biological reality, for the procrea- 
tive instinct is basic to social life. 


37. Urbain and Rode (Les Singes anthropomorphes [Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1946], p. 86) observe apropos of gorillas that “the old males live in solitude”; on the subject of 
chimpanzees they remark (ibid., p. 78) that “the old males usually remain aloof.” ie see 
F, Picard, Les Phénoménes sociaux chez les animaux (Paris: Colin, 1933): “Among many large 
Mammalia, sociability is apparent in the females but in the males it depends upon age and 
physiological condition. The males are part of the herd when they are young; but later they 
withdraw, become mean, chase their kin, and resume their social instincts only when they 
are in heat” (p. 4). 


38. Marriage is one aspect of control. The genesic instinct, which developed during man’s 

resocial stage, is suited to a solitary existence, not to collective life; for this reason, collective 

fife can easily create serious or complex complications in the individual’s sexual life. Freudian- 
ism has stressed this fact. 

39. J. Delay, La Psycho-physiologie humaine (Paris: P.U.F., 1948), p. 52, observes that the 
sexual instinct, “like other instincts, is made up ofa biological infrastructure and a social super- 
structure responding to an infinitely complex process in the socialization and spiritualization of 
tendencies. 
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not repressed at their roots but blossom at a higher level of the psychic 
being in a superb efflorescence of social sentiments. The genesic instinct, 
thus sublimated, creates faith in society, that is, the desire to labor for the 
future of the collectivity which the individual associates with his own pos- 
terity.4° The same force, by virtue of a principle that life frequently exem- 
plifies, can therefore be both destructive and creative, depending upon the 
form it takes. 

The sublimated genesic instinct constitutes the living strength of human 
collectivities and compensates for the absence of natural social instincts. 
Through the agency of collective life, it has opened up an avenue of salva- 
tion for man whose solitary animal existence had led him to the very brink 
of the abyss. The outcast acquired a fresh right of citizenship in the uni- 
verse; he concluded a “New Alliance’ with Creation or, rather, with the 
Creator." 

It is here that religion intervenes. The sublimated genesic instinct is con- 
sciously perceived not as a material but rather as a spiritual, creative power 
—in other words, as the divine principle of Creation. Moreover, the kin- 
ship between Creation and procreation is so obvious that there is no need to 
show that the second appears as an extension of the first.4? This is why we 
find religion—produced by the sublimation of the genesic instinct which 
substitutes the notion of spiritual paternity for that of physical procrea- 
tion—at the basis and origin of man’s social edifice. It has played a pri- 
mordial and decisive role in the creation of the first human collectivities; 
for it is an expression of the only source—with the exception of that nega- 
tive element, fear of isolation—capable of consolidating and organizing, as 


40. The direct relationship between man’s social nature and the genesic instinct is particu- 
larly evident in this remark of Freud’s (cited by Dalbiez, op. cit., 1, 163): “In my experi- 
ence, whoever is considered abnormal in any domain from a moral or social point of view is 
always abnormal in his sexual life.” Freud did not observe the opposite phenomenon. But the 
externally normal sociability of certain sexually abnormal people does not prove a thing be- 
cause the essence of social life is affirmed in man’s profound effort, in the secrets of the soul 
where the future is forged, not in superficial agitation, which alone is perceptible from the 
outside. 

41. We know that according to the Bible, when the Lord concluded the New Alliance 
with Abraham, he promised him numerous descendants. 


42. In religions that were crude, that had remained quite material, the direct, sexual sym- 
bols consequently occupied a considerable place. The tie between the genesic instinct and re- 
ligious sentiment subsists, in a purified form, even in the most spiritualized religions. Cf., for 
example, C. G. Jung, Psychologie de l'inconscient (Geneva: Librairie Georg, 1952), pp. 201-2: 
“|... The Church is a mother in the most complete sense of the word and from every point 
of view. We not only speak of the Church, ‘our mother,’ but also of its bosom. In the cere- 
mony of the ‘benedictio fontis,’ the baptismal founts are spoken of as “‘immaculatus divini 
fontis uterus.’ . . . Indeed, the Church represents the substitution ofa higher and more spiritual 
order for the so-called ‘carnal’ ties that attach us to our parents.” 
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well as enriching, the effort made by our carnivorous species to become 
social.43 We know of no example in society that was not religious in the 
beginning; nor do we know of any that survived any length of time when 
religious ties were dissolved.‘ 

In primitive societies the sole affective ties were religious ones; a man 
was or was not a fellow citizen, depending upon whether he adored the 
same gods or worshiped the same totems.*’ Every social act was a religious 
one. The collectivity was identified with religion. And since religion, the 
voice of the power of life in us, is, in its physiological origin, essentially ia- 
dividual and individualist in man—that non-social animal—the first col- 
lectivities reflected this particularist trait of the instinct: they were limited 
to the family, an extensive one at first, and then to the tribe, that is, to indi- 
viduals descended from a single ancestor. 

The appeal of religion, that supernatural power, is all the more neces- 
sary in building a society because it was not part of man’s primary nature; 
being, rather, in conflict with it. In order to create society, it was necessary 
to appeal to an “external power.’’4 Since society is a deliberate creation, 
not a natural state, what was really involved was a pact of some sort. In 
any case, the pact in question was not concluded between men but between 


43. Cf. E. Durkheim (Les Formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse, p. 148, note 2): “More- 
over, one cannot understand the primitive family organization unless one knows primitive, 
religious ideas; for the latter serve as the principle of the former.” 


44. The history of ancient Greece exemplifies in curious fashion the kind of dissensions 
that may cause modern Europe to founder. Just as the conflict between Sparta, a warlike state, 
and Athens, a cultured republic, was once the cause of the Peloponnesian Wars, so the 
spiritual incompatibility between a heavily militarized Germany and France, more Athenian 
than Spartan, constituted the crux of the two world wars of our era. In both cases, the two 
successive conflicts culminated in the hegemony ofan outsider; in the first instance, of Thebes, 
oddly located in relation to the Athens-Sparta Axis and west of the latter, and in the second, 
of the Anglo-Saxon world. We won’t push the analogy any further. 


45. The Latin term religere, from which religio is derived, means precisely “to bind,” in 
the particular sense of uniting men, whom no natural, social force binds. 


46. People have reproached Freud all too requently for the role he attributed to Eros in 
the human subconscious. Curiously enough these critics overlook an essential fact: Eros rules 
man only because it is 1) the basis of social life, and 2) the expression of the fundamental will 
to survive that animates all beings. In the struggle for life over death, which is the essential 
drama of Creation, the genesic instinct appears as the breach in the wall of universal death: 
thanks to it, life escapes the trap of nothingness. Is it astonishing that this force should seem 
sovereign to the soul? The partisans as well as the enemies of the Freudian concept make the 
same mistake: they forget the meaning because of the symbol. The sovereign power of love, 
stronger than death, is expressed by symbols that shock some superficial el But, besides 
the fact that the ugliness of certain symbols is merely the interpretation which man, in his 
psychic poverty, places upon them—for in themselves they are neither ugly nor beautiful—the 
moral forces express themselves inevitably by material symbols and these must be adequate, 
that is to say, in harmony with what they represent. From this point of view, the portrayal of 
the psychic power of love by the symbols of Eros is adequate. 
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them and the spiritual power to which they submitted in order to help 
them build a collective life; this is the profound significance of the New 
Alliance alluded to in the Scriptures. 

To conclude this study, we would like to formulate two essential socio- 
logical principles which derive from the nature of human society as we 
have described it. 

1. In man, as in every carnivorous being, there exists a quiet, persistent 
resistance to collective life. This resistance, banished from conscious 
thought—which condemns antisocial tendencies because they throw man 
back upon his original animality—takes refuge in the subterranean regions 
of the soul, in the subconscious or unconscious depths of the Psyche; but 
it remains real and active. To fail to recognize the existence and power of 
this antagonistic force is to expose any social effort to failure. And all 
glorification of man’s physical nature inevitably tends to reinforce, to nur- 
ture, these harmful, antisocial tendencies associated with his animal nature. 
That is why the most socially evolved religions, particularly spiritualist and 
monotheistic ones, are opposed to certain manifestations in art and litera- 
ture’? which extol the strictly physical aspects of life. In the light of these 
considerations, we perceive the soundness and profundity of ancient 
Judaism’s hostile attitude toward Hellenism. 

2. Man’s social impulse is intimately linked with both the genesic in- 
stinct and its sublimation. This instinct is, in its physical roots, the expres- 
sion of a solitary, nonsocial animal. Hence the apparently paradoxical 
consequence which historical experience as well as its own intimate mean- 
ing have confirmed: man’s social impulse is a force that springs from the life of 
the individual. The greatest social reformers have always been nonconform- 
ists. From deep within himself and from his personal life, man draws upon 
the creative inspiration that he brings to the collectivity. Throughout his- 
tory collectivities have progressed exclusively as a result of the impact of 
strong personalities. It follows that, in order to survive, society must respect the 
individual's freedom. The imposition of any excessive constraint upon him 
may stifle his social impulse at its very source. Politics is above all the art of 
knowing how to avoid extremes; one cannot conceive of collective life 
without at least some subjection of the individual to it. If pushed too far, 
however, this subjection could do away with social inspiration and thus 
become harmful to society. There exists an optimum at which the con- 
tradictions that derive from the sociological paradox disappear. 


47. We know the ideas that Leo Tolstoi professed about art during the second half of his 
life; what we don’t know is that the word which denotes artist in the Russian language 
(khoudojnik) stems from the word “bad” (khoudoi). 
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No man of learning can possibly encompass the 
whole of human knowledge. He can, and should, how- 
ever, know what is essentially affirmed by each field of 
knowledge. The sum of these facts places for him in the 
best possible perspective the results of all scholarly 


work and, most of all, the results of his own proper 


research. 
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